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ELECTRIC 
GUIDERS 


are incomparable 


In 
ECONOMY —OPERATION—SERVICE 


Klectric Guiders on Floor Stands 


HE performance of these ultra-modern cloth guiders is incomparable 


in Economy, Operation and Service. . . . In actual tests they prove 
their superiority by perfect performance with machines where other 
guiders have failed. . . . Each guider is an individual unit of unique sim- 


plicity in construction, yet sensitive to the slightest movement even of 
the most delicate fabrics, at fast or slow speeds. Operating directly from 
any convenient light socket the maintenance cost is less than 10 cents 


daily. 
You can have a complete Electric Guider Unit sent to your plant on 


trial and prove to yourself beyond any question of doubt our claims that 
it is the most efficient and economical installation in which you can invest. 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


SIMS AND HARRIS AVES., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Office i Southern Agent 
50 Church SEs Manufacturers of Machinery for H. G. MAYER, Charlotte. N. C. 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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Manufacturer 


W HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of vour business paper, vou may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality fer quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


advertising. 


SymMpBou identifies an ABP paper... 
't stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; Straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that wmsure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 
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Business Paper Advertising 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Close-up of Whitin ap 
Fancy Yarn machine 
showing the Nub Bar. 
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HE Whitin Man looks behind some of the 

most satisfying new textiles and finds 
novelty yarns ..and the Whitin Fancy Yarn 
Machines. Novelty yarns are not hard to make. 
Whitin Fancy Yarn Machines are not excessive 
in cost. And a mill now equipped with Whitin 
Twisters can have the fancy yarn mechanism 


applied to its present machines. 


A recent Whitin publication describes this 


‘machine in detail, illustrates numerous types of 


novelty yarns and contains an actual sample. If 


you have not received a copy, send for one today. 


WHITIN MACHINE 
WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. + ** ATLANTA, GA. 


Fales and Jenks Division 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Division . . Whitinsville, Mass. 
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Sheer, fine all-durene stockings from 
The Blenheim Silk Hosiery Mills 
are preferred by style authorities 
for sports and informal day wear. 


NEW DURENE NUMBERS 
POPULAR WITH BUYERS 


Foreseeing a cotton summer, and a wide demand for garments 


of highest cotton quality, alert manufacturers have produced 
many appealing numbers in durene...This durene merchan- 
dise, backed by national advertising, is featured by lead- 
ing stores. 

The name durene identifies finest mercerized cotton yarn, 
and fabrics or garments into which the yarn is knit or woven 
Durene is stronger, more elastic, more absorptive, more dur- 
able than ordinary cotton. Its soft lustre is permanent... Let 
us tell you how durene can fit into your line. Call at our dis- 
play room or write us for details. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Shorts and bandeau of sheer fine mesh durene, 
in tea rose, nile, shell pink, pastel blue, and 


white, are made by The Globe Knitting Works. 


The spectator sports frock at the left shows a 

charming “tweedy” fabric with lustrous durene 

superimposed in Ric-Rac effect. A sunburst 

collar shapes the demure, abbreviated cap 

sleeves. This frock, from Robert Turk, keeps 
its freshness after laundering. 


QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


MEMBERS: 

ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO.. 
Mount Holly, N. C. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ric-Rac durene gives distinction to 

this modern fabric from Galey and 

Lord. It is the fabric of the dress 
shown at the right. 
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National Cotton Week Has 


National Endorsement 


GEVERAL million dollars will be spent by wholesale and 

retail distributors in advertising cotton goods during 
Nation Cotton Week, according to a statement made by 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Sloan stated: ““The first reactions to the announce- 
ment of a National Cotton Week to be observed from 
June Ist to 6th have far exceeded in their enthusiastic 
acclaim anything which the sponsors of this movement 
anticipated. 

“Endorsements continue to come in great numbers 
from retail merchants and distributing organizations In 
all parts of the country. Up to the present time the 
Cotton-Textile Institute has received telegrams and long 
distance telephone calls of most enthusiastic approval 
and assurance of support from more than one hundred 
merchants which assure the sustained promotion of all 
kinds of cotton goods in every State in the Union during 
that week. These include many of the best known retail 
organizations in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Portland, Baltimore, St. Louis, At- 
lanta, etc. 

“The merchandising possibilities of National Cotton 
Week are of the utmost importance. The time is par- 
ticularly appropriate for the cotton mills in co-operation 
with their distributors to make this concerted and aggress- 
ive move to stimulate buying. Everyone identified with 
cotton manufacturing knows what has been done during 
the past few years to corerct some of the industry’s 
fundamental difficulties. Moreover, the discontinuance 
of night employment of women and minors, the better 
balancing of production and demand, and the success 
accomplished by the industry in improved styling and 
designing have met with widespread public approval. 
There are clear indications that the industry has put 
itself in a position to be among the first to fell the effects 
of general business recovery. It has been suggested that 
instead of waiting until there are external signs of re- 
covery, this industry might contribute impressively by 
way of generating a widespread upturn in business. This 
was one of the principal reasons that led to the proposal 
of National Cotton Week as a timely and perfectly sound 
effort to stimulate retail trade and business generally. 

“Aggressive merchandising is the keynote of this whole 
movement. 

“It is highly desirable for the trade to understand that 
National Cotton Week is not simply another week for 
stunt promotion. It is a logical outgrowth of all that 
the industry has been doing in recent years and particu- 


larly during the past eighteen months and comes at a 
time when cotton’s popular appeal can be presented most 
advantageously. 

‘National Cotton Weeek will not be limited to the 
promotion of styled merchandise. The scope of the pro- 
gram will include cotton textiles of every type and for 
every use. This means that attention will be given to 
the promotion of sheets, bedspreads, blankets, towels, 
drapery fabrics, tents, awnings, work clothing, uniforms, 
bags and bagging, and other domestic and industrial fab- 
rics as well as styled merchandise. Naturally the oppor- 
tunities for retail promotion may be largely devoted to 
styled merchandise and to household fabrics, but by 
focusing public attention to these familiar products the 
industry at the same time will have a better and bigger 
opportunity to stress the use of other products.” 

Additional endorsements for “National Cotton Week” 
just received by Mr. Sloan include the following: 

W. L. Pierce, President, 
National Assn. of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, New York 

City. 

The National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics welcomes the opportunity to endorse National Cotton 
Week, June Ist to 6th. 

We justly feel that the advances made in the printing 
and finishing industry have materially contributed to 
the success now enjoyed by cotton goods, and are only 
too willing to co-operate with all branches of the textile 
industry in this movement. 

Will D. Briggs, President, 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of North Carolina, Raleigh, 

&. 

Your telegram regarding the ‘National Cotton Week”’ 
sponsored by the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce has been received and affords another opportunity 
to congratulate you on the very fine work being done 
by the Institute. 

Needless to say, our Association will be glad to lend 
any and all assistance possible in this matter and I trust 
you will feel free to call on us. 

We are at present co-operating with a group in Con- 
cord, N. C., who are putting on a Cotton Pageant there 
May 28-29. 

T. M. Forbes, Secretary, 
Cotton Manufacturers Assn. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

At a special meeting held in Atlanta the board of direc- 
tors of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
unanimously voted whole hearted and enthusiastic en- 

(Continued on Page 24) 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


By FLOYD PARSONS 
Our Leaders 


AVE we the right kind of business leadership in 

America today? Or have our important corporation 
executives proved themselves lacking in courage, vision 
and judgment in the present time of crisis? 

Almost nothing was done to prevent the dangerous and 
unjustified inflation of security prices by the speculative 
element in 1928 and 1929. Big stock flotations, niergers, 
split-ups and other manipulations of invested capital en- 
couraged the public to place its hard-earned savings in 
greatly over-priced stocks. Optimistic statements by 
government officials and financial authorities allayed 
fears respecting the dangers of huge brokers’ loans and 
fostered the idea that serious panics and depressions 
were no longer possible. 

Today our celebrated leaders sit in solemn conclave 
and lament that no action can be taken to prevent misery 
and starvation in the richest land on the face of the 
earth. They say nothing can be done to prevent organiz- 
ed drives on prices and commodities. Destructive com- 
petition is regarded as unavoidable. 

If I were out of a job right now through no fault of 
my own and had been walking the streets for weeks in 
a futile effort to secure work to support a family, I am 
quite sure I would be bitterly opposed to the present 
order of things in the United States. I would be ready 
to listen to radical proposals. Doubtless | would have 
come to believe that private business had disclosed its 
inability to run itself in satisfactory fashion. 

It would probably be clear in my mind that the Stock 
Exchange as now conducted is a breeder of pessimism, 
an enemy of stability and an indirect instigator of mis- 
leading propaganda. Supporting my condemnation of the 
existing system would be the present lack of law enforce- 
ment, the glorifying of the gangster, the collecting of 
tribute by racketeers and the widespread prevalence of 
graft and fraud. 

The present situation would be less grave if more peo- 
ple honestly endeavored to understand the viewpoint of 
the unemployed. Serious national upsets grow out of 
selfish individualism. Loyalty and patriotism become 
empty words to those who are hungry and miserable. 

American business today has not alibi whatever and 
deserves indictment for executive ignorance, greed and 
inefficiency. Its current difficulties are largely of its own 
making. Never has the government kept its hands so 
completely off business, and never have trade and indus- 
try in our country received so much encouragement to 
do constructive planning. 


The result has been over-expansion, the careless and 
haphazard extension of credit, an utter disregard of the 
necessity for building new industries, a frequent and 
confusing reversal of opinions respecting fundamental 
principles and policies, and a childish adherence to the 
obsolete notion that unrestricted personal freedom must 
remain forever a sacred heritage. 

The vital need of the moment is fearless leaders who 
refuse palliatives and drive to the roots of our troubles. 
Such men would remedy the criminal waste of our pre- 
cious and irreplaceable oil resources by stopping the drill- 


ing of new wells instead of weakly attempting to reduce 
the flow from existing wells. Nothing would be more 
heartening right now than the overthrow of those tradi- 
tional beliefs which consider the bankruptcy of great 
industries and the ruin of tens of thousands of innocent 
investors as secondary to the maintenance of the sov- 
ereignity of the individual. We need men who refuse to 
countenance the excuse that the simple exercise of plain 
common sense is impossible because of laws outgrown. 
WHat’s CoMING? 

The present is a time of alarms and exaggerated fears. 
We should remember that here in the United States we 
must feed and clothe nearly a million more people every 
ten months. In ten years this will amount to a market 
as large as that now comprising Colorado, Delaware, 
lowa, Kentucky, Florida, Maryland, Maine, Mississippi 
and Connecticut. 

Agriculture will be helped by developments in canning 
quick-freezing, the use of better land, » merchandising 
methods, electrification, co-operative buying and selling, 
diversification, crop rotation, scientific drainage, irriga- 
tion, seed selection, livestock breeding, soil analysis and 
fertilization. 

Radical changes in the designs of homes and a flood 
of new construction materials will increase activity in 
the building field. Definite trends, such as that toward 
one central plant to supply heat, manufacture cold, and 
wash and cool the air, will cause householders to give-up 
old things for new ones. Co-operative apartment build- 
ings of a m@w type in tenement districts will prove that 
instead of slums being made by people, people are un- 
made by slums and can be remade by a better environ- 
ment. 


Shortly we will be spending $2 billion annually for 
new townless highways, widening existing roads, eliminat- 
ing grade crossings, and constructing bridges and tunnels 
to speed traffic, connect communities and increase the 
value of real estate. Four-fifths.of our roads are still 
unsurfaced. 


Near at hand are multi-deck cities, homes run by dyna- 
mos, steel construction for small houses, and hundreds of 
stranges alloys that will change the entire complexion 
of the metal iridustries..-Already steel is being turned 
out in rolls like newsprint paper. 

Dozens of.new industries will spring up to increase 
employment. Hundreds of useful articles will be made 
out of various plastics. Photo-electric cells will perform 
all kinds of operations from counting crowds and sorting 
cigars to starting and stopping machinery at the mere 
utterance of a command. Light will be harnessed and 
put to work, and levers more frail than a beam of moon- 
light will be given the smashing power of 12-inch steel. 

The radio will tear down secrecy and foster interna- 
tional peace. Television will modify habits and practices. 
Vending machines will change merchandising methods. 
Powerful railroad mergers will bring transportation by 
air, highway, and rail, under one management. Each 
train will manufacture its own weather. and everywhere 
there will be store-door and house-to-house deliveries. 
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Airplanes able to fly blind and defeat the weather will 
traverse the country. 

We must think of.the years immediately ahead in terms 
of horizontal elevators, books that come in rolls, aerial 
ferries, hundreds of new drugs, changed eating habits, 
pure light laws, and pipline and canal system covering 
a great part of our country. 

Our resources have not been destroyed nor our people 
incapacitated. ‘Soon today’s business depression will be 
only a matter of history and we will find ourselves in 
an era the mechanics of which will be the mechanics of 
infinitésimal and the imponderable. 

CHANGING TIMES 

Yesterday Michael Faraday put together bits of wire 
and steel in order to solve the problem of conveying elec- 
tric current through a metal conductor. European 
dandies wore shoes with high red heels, carried muffs and 
wore patches of courtplaster on their cheeks. Sir Walter 
Scott made fun of the idea of getting light and heat from 
gas. Sugar was recognized only for its medicinal value. 

The discovery of oxygen was the sensation of the day, 
and no one had ever heard of the periodic system of the 
chemical elements. Sarsaparilla and sassafras were her- 
alded as wonderful cure-alls. Tobacco was considered 
a remedy for asthma if chewed and the juice swallowed. 
Noisome liquids filled gutters and pools and millions of 
people met at their local market places and traded the 
articles they produced for the things they needed. Money 
was not vital. 

Today we are moving at lightning speed. New things 
come overnight. Invention is being piled upon invention. 
The airplane has transformed Gibraltar from an impreg- 
nable fortess to only a historical landmark. Gasoline 
consumption exceeds a million gallons an hour. The 
national bill for advertising totals a billion dollars an- 
nually. The voice of the public speaker reaches millions 
of people. 

Ingenious devices detect forgeries, disclose one part of 
mercury in 20 million of air, control power stations 
hundreds of miles away, enable the “sound of a face’ to 
be sent overseas, and utilize black light to read secret 
writing or tell if a sausage contains too large a percent- 
age of gristle. 

Change has become the most important factor in life 
and business. The makers of wigs, corsets and buggies 
all discovered this truth. Bobbed hair nearly ruined the 
hairpin producers. Short skirts, automatic cigarette 
lighters and soda-fountain luncheonettes delivered a 
wallop to the textile, match and restaurant industries. 

Never were business hazards so great. Never the re- 
wards for foresight so large. The new ideas and modes 
of a single decade in this present era exceed those of a 
century in the past. The element of surprise has been 
introduced to such an extent that vigilance cannot be 
relaxed for a minute. 

MANUFACTURED COLD 

Hopeless pessimists will soon discover that the forces 
of progress are still operative. Amazing developments are 
taking place in the field of artificial cold. Plans have 
been formed to make the merchandising of frozen foods 
a billion-dollar industry. 

Meat marketing faces a revolution. 
sold in packages. The entire perishable food business is 
to be put on ice. The menus of the world are to be 
rewritten. Public prejudice against frozen foods has been 
largely eliminated by the disclosure that edibles frozen 
quickly at very low temperatures may be thawed out 
later and cooked without loss of their original color or 
flavor. 

This means that the railroads must build new types of 


Cuts are to be 
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refrigerator cars, and the automobile industry supply 
trucks equipped with refrigeration. Arrangements will 
have to be made to carry artificial cold through the air 
in planes and dirigibles, and the companies producing 
cork for insulation, plate glass, waxed papers and con- 
tainers will have to prepare to take care of the needs 
of a new and growing market. 

Waterless sub-zero ice manufactured from carbon- 
dioxide will play an important part in this refrigeration 
drama. Next to air and water, this gas is the least costly 
of all available raw materials. The manufacturers of 
alcohol produce as much carbon-dioxide as they do alco- 
hol. The lime companies produce more carbon-dioxide 
than they do lime. The annual combustion of coal re- 
leases more than four billion tons of this gas. Huge 
quantities of it are now pouring-forth as waste from 
many oil and gas wells. 

Waterless carbon-dioxide gas will find a multitude of 
uses in our homes and industries. In the delivery of ice 
cream, 90 pounds of it takes the place of 1000 pounds 
of wet ice and 225 pounds of salt. Refrigerated ships 
will be able to make long journeys with a single charge 
of this sub-zero ice. The vending machine industry 
through the use of this refrigerant will be able to under- 
take the merchandising of perishable foods. 

Ships are now bringing solid carbon-dioxide from Mexi- 
co where it was secured as waste gas from oil wells and 
solidified into ten-inch cubes. Similar operations will 
doubtless be developed at favorable places in the United 
States where oil wells are now discharging carbon-dioxide 
into the air. 

We are imbued with the spirit of invention. The seeds 
of genius are planted throughout our land. Soon we will 
look back and clearly discern that today’s depression was 
merely a time of correction and preparation for renewed 
growth. 


Cotton Consumed in April 


Washington.—Cotton consumed during April was an- 
nounced by the Census Bureau to have totaled 508,744 
bales of lint and 66,807 of linters, compared with 490,- 
586 of lint and 62,771 of linters in March this year and 
531,911 of lint and 67,454 of linters in April last year. 

Cotton on hand April 30 was held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,370,044 bales of lint 
and 290,883 of linters, compared with 1,477,758 and 292.,- 
955 on March 31 this year and 1,662,215 and 239,485 
on April 30 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 6,034,295 bales 
of lint and 86,767 of linters, compared with 6,642,648 
and 81,661 on March 31 this year and 3,637,046 and 
103,066 on April 30 last years. 

Cotton spindles active during April numbered 26,- 
645,404 compared with 26,489,832 in March this year 
and 28,851,112 April last year. 


Cuba Maintains Third Place as Importer of 
U.S. Textile Products 


Washington.—Cuba, during 1930, remained the third 
best market for American textile products despite the 
fact that her purchases were on a restricted scale, accord- 
ing to a report by the Commerce Department. 

United States’ exports of these commodities to Cuba, 
amounting to $18,376,852 in 1929 and$14,302,385 in 
1930, were exceeded only by sales to Canada $39,620,319 
in 1929 and $28,511,363 in 1930 and to the United 
Kingdom $19,513,658 and $20,988,815. 
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The Textile Industry 


N a lecture at Chorley, England, G. A. Holland, B.Sc., 

recently dealt with the textile industry, and referred at 
the outset to the disappearance of rigid distinctions be- 
tween the various sections of the industry. 

Owing to the extent to which, firstly, the same machin- 
ery could be used in making either pure silk fabrics, pure 
cotton fabrics, or pure wool fabrics, and secondly, all 
materials were now being mixed to make mixed finished 
fabrics, economists were regarding the production of tex- 
tile fabrics, whether from cotton, wool, silk, flax, or arti- 
cial silk, as one comprehensive industry. 

Furthermore, there had been an almost complete re- 
versal of opinion as to the efficiency of the industry’s 
present commercial organization. The existence of in- 
numerable middlemen, particularly in the cotton indus- 
try, had been justified in the past on the grounds of 
specialization. But the more modern view was that 
large scale production would itself be more economical, 
and at the same time enable the industry to dispense 
with the services of these middlemen. 


SourcES OF RAw MATERIAL 


Cotton fibre was obtained from the cotton plant, which 
under cultivation was allowed to grow into a shrub 4 to 
5 feet in height, but which when wild grew into the 
cottonwood tree 15 to 20 feet in height. As the flower 
died the seed pod swelled out, containing besides seed, 
a head of fluff, very much like thistledown. Cotton was 
grown in many parts of the world under many different 
climatic conditions, with different methods of cultivation, 
resulting in many kinds and qualities of fibre, and with 
very different industrial and commercial organization. 

In 1929-30, the world’s cotton crop was 13,874 million 
pounds, the size of the crops in the chief cotton-growing 
countries being as follows: 


Million Ibs. 


A. 7,757 
India 2,630 
Russia 1,250 
China 875 
Egypt 435 
All other countries 1,427 

Total 13,874 


Cotton was also grown in Brazil, Mexico, Uganda, the 
Argentine, and in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Speaking of America as the chief cotton-growing coun- 
trv in the world, Mr. Holland said the best grade of 
American cotton was Sea Island, grown mostly in Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina. Although in Mississippi 
and Texas it was possible to find cotton fields 500 acres 
in extent, cultivated by large planters or estate owners, 
cotton growing as a whole was undertaken on small-scale 
lines. and an average holding would be about 70 acres. 

These holdings were rented by the growers, and there 
were two systems of tenture: “renter” tenure, by means 
of which a money rent was paid, and “cropper” tenure, 
in which case the grower gave the landowner part (usual- 
ly amounting to about half) of the crop at the harvest 
time. The defect of the cropper system was that if a 
grower saw that a bad crop was going to leave nothing 
for him after he had delivered the landlord’s part, he 
gave up the holding and left the crop to rot in the field. 
Such a system was not conducive to good farming. 

The continuous migration of negro labor from the 
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cotton fields to the Northern States, in pursuit of higher 
wages and the attractions of town life, was a serious 
matter for cotton production. 

As far as the commercial side was concerned, cotton 
farming in America was almost 100 per cent organized 
upon a co-operative basis. Even as far back as 1905 
cotton growers were associated in a successful effort to 
regulate the area under cultivation, which was clear 
proof of the strength of the association. Each States had 
a co-operative federation, and these State federations 
were united in the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 
with its headquarters in New York. Very different were 
the methods of production in India and Uganda where 
there was little attempt at organization. 

WooL 

Unlike cotton, wool was an animal product. Nearly 
all the mammals possessed some sort of covering of hair 
or wool. Wool had a natural tendency to curl or crimp, 
hence the elastic and springy character which was notice- 
able when a woollen garment was stretched and went 
back into shape. Woollen fibre, because of its natural 
curliness, bound well together when spun. There was a 
wide variety of sheep, ranging from the Cape sheep 
which yielded very little wool, but whose fatty tail had 
provided a substitute for butter to the early Boer farm- 
ers—to the merino sheep, which seemed hardly anything 
else but wool, and which was the stock upon which the 
world’s wool production was based. 

The world’s wool clip in 1929-30 was 3,620 million 
pounds, the clips for the chief wool-growing countries 
being as follows: 


Million Ibs. 


Australia 925 
Russia 384 
363 
Argentine 323 
B. S. Africa 311 
New Zealand 223 
Uruguay 135 
Uruguay 135 
United Kingdom 118 


The best wool came from Victoria, Australia. It was 
almost as fine as cotton, and had been spun into 160’s 
yarn. The chief wool-producing area, however, was the 
great sandy plain of N. Australia and the western part 
of N.S. Wales, which depended for its water supply upon 
artesian wells, sunk to a great depth. 


The sheep stations were huge farms, held on what were 
known as “pastoral leases.” The tendency was for these 
pastoral leases to be revoked and the sheep stations 
broken up so that the land might be used for arable 
agriculture, which yielded more rent and required more 
labor. The Australian Government was anxious to popu- 
late these regions more thickly with white labor, and 
arable agriculture was a means of doing this. 

Labor on sheep stations was of two classes. There was 
a relatively small number of regular shepherds, and a 
much larger number of seasonal workers, who came up 
for the shearing. Sheep-shearing in Australia was done 
mechanically, the shears being driven either by means of 
electricity or revolving shafts and rods. By these means, 
it took only five minutes to shear one sheep. | 

Wool which came to this country was sold by auction 
after inspection of samples; there was no system of 
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grading and dealing in “futures” as there was on the 
cotton markets of the world. 

Closely allied to sheep’s wool was cashmere, the hair 
of the Thibetan goat (produced in North India and 
China, and woven at Bradford, in Germany, and the 
U. S. A.): mohair, obtained from the Angora goat in 
Turkey, South Africa, and the U.S. A.; alpaca, from the 
Peruvian goat, and the camelhair from China and Russia, 
where the camel was grown purely for the sake of its 
hair. Cowhair was used for carpets, rugs, and blankets, 
and horsehair for upholstery. 


SILK 


Natural silk was the finest fibre of all, and was ob- 
tained from a worm which exuded from its head two 
long streams of viscous substance which congealed in 
the form of a delicate silk thread. Silk worms were in 
effect domesticated, being fed on mulberry leaves, a 
plentiful supply of which was necessary if sufficient 
worms were to be kept to support the industry. In the 
Far East, which in 1929 was responsible for the produc- 
tion of 88 per cent of the world’s silk, five or six crops 
of mulberry leaves were available each year. In 1929, 
the world’s total natural silk production amounting to 
108,431,000 pounds was produced as follows: 


Lbs. 
94,631,000 
11,287,000 

2,613,000 


Asia 
France, Italy, and Spain 
Europe and Near East 


108.431.000 
ARTIFICIAL SILK 


The latest important textile material, artificial silk, 
was not an agricultural but an industrial product. As 
far back as 1754, a Frenchman, Reaumurm, had suggest- 
ed a mechanized process for doing what the silkworm 
did. Nitro-cellulose was manufactured from wool in 
1845 by Schoenbein, and in 1854 the first patent for the 
manufacture of artificial silk was taken out by Audenais, 
a Swiss, whose patent, however, was not a commercial 
success. 

It was not until Chardonet, a pupil of Pasteur, who 
had been sutdying the diseases of silkworms, found that 
cellulose was the chief constituent of mulberry leaves, and 
produced in 1884 non-explosive cellulose, that the indus- 
try began to develop. The chemical character and late 
origin of the artificial silk industry determined that it 
was to be a large-scale industry from the start. 

Artificial silk was now one of the most important tex- 
tile fabrics. It was the only textile material whose price 
was below that of pre-war. The clothing of kings and 
the few had become the clothing of the people and the 
many. 

In 1929, the total production of artificial silk was 
419,911,000 Ibs., only about three per cent of the world’s 
cotton production. It was produced as follows:— 


Lbs. 
Italy 66,000,000 
Great Britain 58,600,000 
Germany 44,000,000 
France 40,818,000 
Japan 26,400,000 
Holland 17,600,000 


TEXTILE MANUFATURE 


Two of the most important features of the manufacture 
of textile fabrics were the number of growing areas from 
which each manufacturing center drew its supplies of raw 
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material, and the number of manufacturing centers that 
drew their raw materials from each growing area. 

There was a tendency for cotton mills to be established 
on the cotton fields, especially in India, where the estab- 
lishment of mills meant a great saving in time and money 
spent in transporting raw cotton to Lancashire and cotton 
piece goods back to India. 

But the fact that mills, even upon the cotton fields, in 
order to produce different qualities of yarn must draw 
upon other fields, prevented transport costs from deter- 
mining exclusively the localization of the industry. 

As far as the distribution of cotton manufacturing was 
concerned, we possessed statistics showing the number 
of spindles, looms, and persons employed in all sections. 
Some idea of the relative importance of the chief cotton- 
manufacturing countries could been from the following 
figures for 1930:— 


Spindles Looms Operatives 

Great Britain $7,712,000 703,878 610,000 
U.S. A. 35,663,000 720,177 416,000 
Germany 11,260,000 250,000 100,000 
France 10,200,000 200,000 200,000 
India 8,807,000 173.922 364,925 
Russia 6,217,000 159,100 498.930 
Japan 6,837,000 77,898 159,692 
Italy 5,450,000 150,000 250,000 
Total 166,563,000 3,084,000 3,592,000 


There was very little international organization in the 
textile industry; what organization there was existed in 
the cotton and woollen manufacturing industries. There 
was the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers, which was founded in 1904, 
and which now includett all the chief cotton manufac- 
turing countries except the U.S. A. It held a world 
congress every two weeks, to which each country sent 
one delegate for every ten million spindles. There was an 
executive committee which met oftener, and which aimed 
at promoting technical progress of the world industry as 
a whole, provided production and short-time statistics, 
and settled commercial disputes by arbitration. 


ATTEMPT TO REDUCE OUTPUT 

The the Brussels Congress of 1926 an attempt was 
made to obtain an agreement to reduce world output by 
the working of international short time, but this was 
found to be too difficult to organize. In England, there 
were two national organizations, the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and the Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, both of which were organized on a 
district basis. They attempted to restrict output by a 
unique method not found in any other industry, viz., to 
estimate the amount likely to be sold at a fair price, and 
instead of dividing this work up as quotas between the 
different firms, leaving them to work how and when they 
liked, they calculated how many hours a week it would 
take the industry when working at full pressure to make 
this quantity. 

In the woollen industry there was an international 
agreement known as the International Wool Textile Ar- 
bitration Agreement, which embraced English, French, 
Belgian, German, and Italian woollen manufacturers, ac- 
cording to which all disputes re contracts, etc., instead 
of being taken to a court of law were to be submitted 
to arbitration under the rules of the agreement. 

The textile industry, said the lecturer, was an old- 
fashioned industry; that is to say, it worked upon a 
small-scale basis. The private mill-owner was still the 
typical entrepreneur in the Yorkshire woollen industry, 
where in some cases a manufacturer rented only part of a 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Water Supply for Textile Mills 


BY CHARLES L. HUBBARD 


HE heating of water for process work is an important 

item in textile mills, and the source of heat for this 
purpose, and its method of application, are matters which 
should be given careful consideration. At the start, it is 
necessary to clearly appreciate the fact that the cost of 
producing a unit of heat is the same whether it appears 
in some form of waste product, like exhaust steam, hot 
liquids which have served their purpose, blow-down from 
boilers, chimney gases, etc., or is drawn directly from the 
high-pressure steam main. Each heat unit salvaged from 
some waste product saves a definite amount of fuel, and 
should be taken advantage of when it can be done effi- 
ciently. There may be cases, of course, where the over- 
head cost of utilizing waste heat may exceed the saving 
in fuel, but all possibilities should be checked up, and an 
estimate made of their practical value, when planning a 
system of this kind. 

Under ordinary conditions it costs approximately 25 
cents to raise the temperature of 1,000 gallons of water 
from 50 to 150 degrees, so that a plant using 10,000 
gallons per hour would spend from $6,000 to $7,000 an- 
nually for this purpose if the required heat was drawn 
directly from the boilers. 

QUANTITY OF HEAT 

It requires 8.3 heat units (B.t.u.) to raise the tempera- 
ture of 1 gallon of water 1 degree: hence. the gallons 
per hour, times the degrees rise, multiplied by 8.3 will 
give the B.t.u. per hour for water heating. If this work 
is to be done by steam, which is almost invariably the 
case, divide the total quantity of heat required, as de- 
termined above, by the latent heat of steam at the pres- 
sure to be used, and the result will be the pounds of 
steam required per hour. 

The latent heat at the pressures most commonly em- 
ployed, are as follows: 


Pressure, in 
lbs. per sq. in. 


Latent heat, in 
B.t.u. per in. 


O gauge (atmospheric) 970 
2 gauge 966 
10 gauge 952 
80 gauge 89] 
120 gauge 870 
160 gauge 853 


SouRCES OF HEAT 


In planning a system of hot water supply for a mill 
or factory, the first step should be to determine the 
quantity of heat required, then make a survey of the 
various sources of waste heat, with the amount of each. 
and compute the total. If the latter is less than that 
required, the balance must be made up by drawing live 
steam from the boilers. If this quantity is comparatively 
small, it may be passed through a pressure reducing valve 
automatically, as needed, but when a considerable amount 
is required, it is usually more economical to employ a 
back-pressure turbine, exhausting at the necessary 
temperature and pressure. The power thus obtained is 
used for relieving the main engine or turbine of a portion 
of its load, or for some special purpose, according to local 
conditions. In other cases it may be best to bleed the 
required steam from the main turbine, particularly when 
this type of machine is used for the main unit and also 


furnishes steam for heating the buildings. Power gen- 


erated in lowering the pressure for process work and simi- 
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lar purposes is practically a by-product, and is produced 
at an extremely low cost. 
TIME ELEMENT 

The period, or time, at which hot water is to be used 
is an important factor in planning the heating system. 
For example—in some cases the demand may be fairly 
constant throughout the day, while in others, practically 
the full amount may be called for during a period of two 
or three hours, which has an important bearing upon 
both boiler power and storage capacity. Again, the time 
at which the period of maximum demand occurs makes 
a difference in the operation of the plant. The supply 
of exhaust steam is usually fairly uniform throughout 
the day, and if the processes requiring hot water are 
confined to a short period, then peak loads must be taken 
care of by the use of large quantities of live steam, or 
by providing storage capacity so the heating period can 
be extended well beyond that of demand. If maximum 
requirements occur in the latter part of the afternoon the 
water in the storage tank can be heated up gradually 
during the earlier part of the day. If needed in the 
morning, the storage tanks must be well insulated to hold 
the heat during the night, and it may also be necessary 
to supply live steam for a time in the morning, before 
the opening hour of the factory. The relation between 
the capacity of the heater and the storage tank will vary 
in different cases. and should be such as to give the high- 
est steam economy. 

Suppose, for example, 18,000 gallons of water, at a 
temperature of 150 deg. are required during a three-hour 
period. To meet this condition, either an 18,000-gallon 
storage tank must be provided or a heater having a 
capacity of 6,000 gallons per hour. 

By employing a combination, however, the desired re- 
sults may be brought in different ways, one of which will 
usually be found more effective than the others. As an 
illustration, in the above case, a heater having a capa- 
city of 3,000 gallons per hour, and a 9,000-gallon storage 
tank will fulfill the conditions: also a 2,000-gallon heater 
and a 12,000-gallon storage tank, and so on. The best 
arrangement in any case will depend upon the require- 
ments and the quantity and distribution of the available 
waste heat. 

Hot WATER HEATERS 

For heating moderate quantities of water in tanks and 
vats by means of live steam a “mixer,” of the ejector 
type is commonly employed. These may be had ready 
for use, and are simply attached to the end of a pipe and 
steam blown through them directly in the water. This 
method is particularly adapted to locations not easily 
reached by the general hot water system, but cannot 
ordinarily be used with exhaust steam due to its low 
pressure and the presence of oil. 

For general hot water heating in connection with pro- 
cess work, the ordinary tubular feed water heater is most 
commonly employed. As the water and steam in this 
case are in separate compartments, difficulties due to 
pressure differences and impurities are eliminated. 

In case the water contains the salts of calcium or mag- 
nesium, which are precipitated by heat, an open or direct 
heater will be more desirable, as the accumulations and 
sediment are more easily removed from the interior. 

With this arrangement, all exhaust steam employed 
should be passed through an efficient oil separator, and 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


now include 


for cotton for rayon 
Anthrene Brilliant Violet R Paste Fine 
reduces easily maintains its vat 


levels and penetrates very well 


The color paste is very finely divided and is particularly suitable for 
printing and also dyeing by the pigment padding method. 


The general fastness properties are good, while its fastness to light, 
chloride of lime, perspiration and washing is very good. 


When used as a ground color, it may be discharged white on either 
cotton or rayon. 


“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
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Why Our X Model‘Loom 
Can Run at High Speed 


It has a Stronger, Stauncher Frame. 

A Friction Clutch without End Thrust. 
Better Frogs and an Easier Stop. 
Quick-Acting Brakes of Automobile Type. 
Brakes are Internal Expanding. 

Improved Pick Motion. 

Alemite Greasing and Better Oiling. 
Anti-Friction Bearings if desired. 


Generally Strengthened and Redesigned Parts to prevent 
breakage, reduce fixing and tacilitate necessary replacements. 


High Speed Would Be Useless if it did not give Equally Good 
Cloth, the same High Production. 


The X Model has proved itself in actual mill running. 
Let’s Talk It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Offices Atlanta Georgia and.Spartanburg South Carolina 


Copyright 1917 bw Draner Co->oration 
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Changes and Trends in Cotton Industry’ 


BY W. LAWRENCE BALLS 


Y object is to indicate changes which have already 
taken place in the cotton world during the present 
century, and to risk some guesswork concerning the 
future trend of those changes in the remainder of the 
century. Such changes are partly due to world-wide 
economic causes, but—in so far as the industry shows 
signs of surviving the impact of those causes—they are 
largely due to the application of modern scientific meth- 
ods. These methods have succeeded in making discoveries 
of things within the industry which the industry itself 
unaided had failed to find during a hundred years of 
experience. 
Too MANY MACHINES AND FREQUENTLY Too SIMPLE 
At the present day the industry may be described as 
having too many machines, which machines are individ- 
ually too simple, with one exception, the mule; that it 
could utilize more complex machines satisfactorily is 
demonstrated by that exception. The next salient fea- 
ture is that, no two cotton hairs are exactly alike, even 
when they have grown on one and the same seed. 
Although uniform cotton is very desirable, it is quite im- 
possible to obtain it, and the most uniform cotton which 
the best growers can supply is a complex mixture of hairs 
which differ enormously in their length, diameter, wall 
thickness, strength and slipperiness. We shall see later 
how this situation may be dealt with in the future, but 
at the present day it is met by using a technique of blend- 
ing, Or mixing in order to obtain a raw material of con- 
stant average properties; the other textile industries are 
able to employ the converse process of sorting, whether 
in silk, wool, or flax, simply because their raw material 
is big enough to be handled. 


THe ADVANCE OF COTTON 


These two characteristics taken together seem to me to 
differentiate the cotton industry very clearly from most 
other forms of industrial endeavor, and thereby to define 
the lines along which it may be expected to developed or 
shrink, in the future. They may be summarily described 
as a state of dependence upon unskilled labor, and upon 
unclassified raw material. Cotton was initially a raw 
material for making a cheap substitute textile, in the 
early stages of the industrial revolution. It passed on- 
wards to produce textile fabrics with virtues of their own 
in strength and fineness; indeed, it thereby reverted to 
its previous use in the present day its use as a textile 
pure and simple, for covering purposes only, is rapidly 
becoming less important, and the center of gravity of 
cotton uses is shifting towards purposes which may be 
described as those of engineering. It is not a despicable 
engineering material; its tensile strength is comparable 
with that of mild steel, and no steel would endure the 
everlasting flexure undergone by the cords of a motor 
car tire. : 

The status of the artificial fibres in relation to cotton is 
merely another aspect of this salient. It is often stated 
today that artificial silk has reached its limit of useful- 
ness, that further improvements in it are unlikely, and 
that it will serve cotton for the future as an embellish- 
ment, not aS a competitor. I am sorry that I cannot 
subscribe to this comfortable belief; it has been held 


*Lecture at Textile Institute of Manchester, England, at In- 
stitute’s 2lst Anniversary. 


throughout the twenty odd years during which I have 
been keenly interested in the possibilities of artificial 
fibres, and it has so far proved itself erroneous to such 
an extent the that world’s output of artificial silk is now 
bigger than the whole Egyptian cotton crop. The past 
few years of competition between artificial silks and the 
fine cotton textiles has been a temporary phase, and the 
prospective victims of the artificial fibres are the inferior 
kinds of cotton and yarn. 
WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

But if cotton will continue to desert its proper textile 
employment in favor of engineering uses, this antagonism 
will not matter much. The cotton spinning industry of 
the future might be largely divorced from weaving; con- 
centrated on the production of cords; it will be a fine 
spinning industry, working with fine cottons, but usually 
spinning them into coarse counts. My guess is—that the 
artificial fibres will be successful in their rivalry to the 
wrong kind of cotton spinning, but that the world demand 
for the best kind of cotton yarn will keep this modified 
form of cotton industry occupied for an indefinitely long 
future. 


I am inclined to select two ideas and to give them 
pride of place among extensions of knowledge in the cot- 
ton industry. One is the late Prof. Johannsen’s idea of 
“pure lines,” the other is the idea of translating all cotton 
problems into terms of single cotton hairs. I put the 
work of the late Prof. Johannsen of Copenhagen in the 
first rank of discoveries affecting the cotton industry be- 
cause of the certainty which it has given to the seed 
supply whereby our raw material is grown. Any mod- 
ern variety of cotton which has once been reduced to 
the state of a Johannsen pure line is a permanent posses- 
sion of the industry which need never be lost, and can 
be withdrawn from supply or reintroduced, as the de- 
mand may require. The change in outlook brought about 
by the pure line concept is well exemplified by the 
wonderful set of statistics obtained in the working of the 
seed control law in Egypt. These figures cover every 
sack of seed sown in the country, and entail the exami- 
nation of representative samples from about a quarter of 
a million tons of seed annually. 

I hope my listeners will forgive me the egotism of 
claiming that our modern method of formulating cotton 
problems in terms of the single cotton hair is also im- 
portant, seeing that it is my own contribution. The 
single hair is the fundamental unit, and the properties 
of a bale of cotton are those of its constituent hairs— 
although the number of these in an Egyptian bale is 
about fifty thousand million... .. Among many curious 
consequences of this attention to the individual hair | 
may specify our realization of the relative lack of im- 
portance which can be attached to length of staple, in 
comparison with other hair properties. 


In the past there had been no technique for measuring 
any other property than length, which is the only one 
appreciable by the naked eye, and an altogether dispro- 
portionate- importance has been attached to it in conse- 
quence; length is an advantage when other things are 
equal, but we are now completely familiar with many 
cases where marked inferiority in length is accompanied 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Stocks of Full-Fashioned Hose Reduced 


Stocks of women’s full-fashioned hosiery declined by 
approximately 25 per cent from the end of February, 
1930, to February, 1931, dropping from the peak of 
5,000,0000 dozen pairs to 3,750,000 dozen, according to 
an analysis of mill records by the industrial research 
department of the University of Pennsylvania in co- 
operation with the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, issued recently. 

“Production cannot yet be increased if recovery is to 
develop rapidly,” says a conclusion in the 12-page study. 
“Orders booked must show a more definite increase and 
stocks must get below the 3,500,000 dozen pair level, 
before production of goods can be increased. This may 
be difficult in view of the present large capacity of the 
industry.” 

The survey was begun when John Nash McCullaugh, 
general manager of Berkshire Knitting Mills, was man- 
aging director of the association. Dr. Joseph H. Willits, 
director of the industrial research department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. George W. Taylor, of 
the department’s hosiery section and author of two vol- 
umes on the industry, Helene R. Wassell and Lillian P. 
Goodman conducted the study. 

“Irrespective of other factors,’ the analysis notes, 
“the stock trend is a hopeful situation, although further 
reductions are essential. From the manufacturer’s point 
of view, the factors causing stock decreases are pertinent. 
If the decreases in stock were obtained mainly by reduc- 
ed production schedules without any picking up of de- 
mand, they do not necessarily signify a betterment of 
conditions. The effective policy of self-restraint, how- 
ever, means that manufacturers are understanding and 
meeting their joint industrial problems. If stock reduc- 
tions were caused by an increase in shipments, that is by 
a greater demand, then they could be viewed in an en- 
tirely different light. Whatever the cause of reductions 
in stock, the trend is desirable and hopeful.” 

The analysis is of stocks of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery on hand at manufacturing establishments. Trends 
in stocks and in other pertinent data were compiled from 
the material furnished monthly by the Department of 
Commerce. In addition, an analysis of stock on hand 
as of January 1, 1931, was made from data collected 
from the mills by the university department. The latter 
section of this report aims to emphasize the need for 
detailed information regarding stock. if a workable 
knowledge of the stock situation is to be secured. In 
view of the sharp price decline caused by heavy stocks, 
the study is of particular benefit to the industry. 

“The full-fashioned hosiery industry has expanded so 
rapidly that one would logically expect stocks to increase 
in absolute amounts,” continues the report. “During the 
years of 1925 and 1926, monthly production varied be- 
tween 1,000,000 and approximately 1,500,000 dozen 
pairs. Added facilities for production resulted in a 
monthly output that was frequently over 2,000,000 dozen 
pairs, and that went as high as 2,750,000 dozen pairs in 
1929. ‘The increase in dozens of pairs of stock must be 
considered in the light of an increasing level of produc- 
tion and consumption. Actually a stock increase in an 
expanding industry may be sound if production and ship- 
ments increase at a faster rate. Throughout 1929, un- 
filled orders were between 50 and 75 per cent of stocks. 
although in that year total shipments of full-fashioned 
hosiery were the largest of any year recorded. As pro- 
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duction increased, orders were placed less in advance, 
but totaled a large amount in any year. The declining 
ratio of unfilled orders to stock thus signifies that a 
changed buying policy on the part of purchasers from 
the manufacturers led to the necessity of the manufac- 
turer having a greater relative amount of stock on hand. 
The moving average of the ratios of unfilled orders to 
stock shows very definitely this trend irrespective of 
seasonal fluctuations. 

“The increase in stock above the 3,500,000 level, be- 
ginning with 1929, caused the ratio of stock to ship- 
ments to increase,” the analysis points out. “Stock was 
not being increased because of an increasing level of 
hosiery shipments. This, combined with a further de- 
crease in the level of unfilled orders, resulted in the ab- 
normal stock situation that prevailed throughout most 
of 1930.” The gradual decrease of stock that has oc- 
curred since February, 1930, is said to have been caused 
by restricted output and a partial check to the decline of 
shipments: The decrease in 1930 output is shown by 
the fact that whereas the 1920 output was slightly over 
27,000,000 dozen pairs, the year following brought the 
total down close to 25,000,000. 


Low DEMAND FOR 39s 


For estimated total stocks and unfilled orders the 
ratio of unfilled orders to stock was 23.8 per cent on the 
ratio here reported was 24.7 per cent. One would expect 
most of the hosiery stock to be of 42-gauge merchandise 
since a large majority of the machines are of the 42- 
gauge type. It is somewhat surprising, however, to note 
that the demand, as represented by unfilled orders, was 
better for this kind of hosiery than for other gauges. 
Undoubtedly the fact that this stock could be attractive- 
ly priced had much to do with its position. 

In contrast to the 42-gauge situation, 39-gauge mer- 
chandise had a very low demand as measured by un- 
filled orders, and in addition was responsible for more 
than its share of obsolete and irregular stock. Despite 
the growing interest in 45-gauge machines, hosiery made 
on 42-gauge stock. The unfilled orders of 48-gauge 
hosiery in relation to stock, were in a position second 
only to 42-gauge stockings. 

In summary, it appears that the bulk of the hosiery 
stock consists of 42-gauge numbers but that they have a 
greater ratio of unfilled orders than other gauges. The 
owner of 42-gauge merchandise, on January 1, 1931, un- 
doubtedly had trouble in disposing of his goods, but 
apparently he was in a somewhat better position than 
the plant holding 45-gauge hosiery and as would be ex- 
pected, in a sounder condition than the holder of 39- 
gauge stock. 


Harp Twist SILK 


The latter months of 1930 were significant for inter- 
est in hard twist silk in the manufacture of hosiery. 
The new type of material was subjected to various tests 
and analyses, and was used considerably in the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery. In securing the details 
of construction of stock on hand as of January 1, 1931, 
information regarding type of material was compiled for 
2,761,992 dozen pairs of fashioned hosiery, which was 
over 67 per cent of the estimated total stock on this 
date. 

The result showed that 66.6 per cent of the stock was 
of tram silk, 24.1 per cent was designated as hard twist, 
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.8 per cent was ingrain, while 8.5 per cent was of other 
types of material, including some mixtures. It is evi- 
dent that most of the stock was of tram silk. This may 
mean that comparatively little hard-twist silk hosiery was 
accumulating as stock, or that buyer interests was more 
concentrated on tram silk. 

From discussions on this matter, it appears that the 
fact that stock was so largely composed of tram silk 
while demand was shifting to the dull stocking, made it 
particularly difficult to reduce stock. One should not 
underestimate the shift in consumer desire and its effect 
upon the stock problem. The possibility of future shifts 
makes it essential for manufacturers to carry a stock that 
is not excessive. 

In considering tne prevalence of particular types of 
material of hosiery. stock, it may be well to continue the 
analysis further by nothing the composition by type of 
material of the stock of hosiery of each gauge. 

Considering this matter from another point of view, a 
separate computation has shown that 65.6 per cent of 
total tram silk hosiery was also 42-gauge merchandise, 
which was thus the principal type of hosiery in stock as 
of January 1, 1931. However, it must be borne in mind 
that unfilled orders for 42-gauge merchandise were better 
than for other types of hosiery. 


STOCKS Mostity CHIFFONS 


Just as it was of interest to note the prevalence of type 
of material in stock, so it is important to detail the 
nature of stock by the weight of the thread used in the 
stockings. In this next classification, chiffon hosiery is 
that knit of silk of from two to five threads: six- to eight- 
thread hosiery has been termed semi-service; while stock- 
ings knit of nine thread or heavier silk have been classi- 
hed as service-weight hosiery. 

It has been possible to classify 2,827,268 dozen pairs 
or almost 66 per cent of the estimated total stock accord- 
ing to thread. Of our total, 55 per cent of the stock was 
chiffon, 30.7 per cent was semi-service weight, while but 
6.4 per cent was service-weight hosiery. Of the total 
report, it was difficult definitely to classify 7.9 per cent 
of the total which was composed of wool, mixtures, etc. 

It is significant that most of the stock on hand as of 
January 1, 1931, was chiffon; particularly was this true 
of the stock of 42- and finer gauge hosiery. It must be 


borne in mind, however, that the 36.2 per cent of 42- : 


gauge stock that was semi-service weight, represented a 
relatively large supply of hosiery. 


A.S. Kempf Heads Export Commission 

At a meeting of the members of the Textile Export 
Association of the United States held on May 6, Norman 
S. Hope of Wellington Sears Company was elected as a 
director for a term of three years. Otto H. Hinck of 15 
Moore Street, George W. Henderson of Amory, Browne & 
Company and §S. Robert Glassford of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co., Inc., were re-elected for the same period. 

The board of directors held an organization meeting on 
Tuesday, May 12, at which the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: for president, A. G. Kempf, 
Hesslein & Co., Inc.; vice-president, Walter 5. Brewster, 
Pacific Mills; secretary, F. A. Colt; treasurer, Perry S. 
Newell; assistant secretary, Norman E. White. 

An executive committee consisting of A. G. Kempf, 
Walter S. Brewster, Floyd W. Jefferson, Henry Lauten 
and F. S. Bruyn was also appointed. 

The board of directors now consists of the following 


members: S. Robert Glassford, Otto H. Hinck, George 
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W. Henderson, Norman S. Hope, Floyd W. Jefferson, 
A. G. Kempf, Amory Coolidge, Frank S. Bruyn, Walter 
S. Brewster, Henry Lauten, Edgar J. Phillips and Louis 
Weithorn. 

In speaking of the work done by the Association re- 
tiring President Floyd W. Jefferson said in part, in his 
address to the members: 

“After an existence of one year, we believe that the 
members of the Textile Export Association of the United 
States are unanimous in their opinion that this organiza- 
tion, founded under the provisions of the Webb-Pomer- 
ene Act, has justified its incorporation and continuance. 

“Its efforts have been productive of constructive results 
along the lines of the adoption of better trade ethics, and 
the bringing about of a better understanding between 
American exporters themselves, as well as between these 
exporters and their foreign customers. 

“From the first, it was recognized that the confidence 
and good will of those abroad with whom we expected to 
have commercial relations was most essential, therefore 
the association has worked to further these ends, and 
there has been a real endeavor to radiate to our customer 
nations the genuine friendship which is felt for them by 
the manufacturers and merchants of the United States. 

“Our business executives and credit men have been 
tolerant, patient and sympathetic with merchants in for- 
eign lands whose general business has suffered through 
the world wide depression which has afflicted the nations 
of the earth. 


“Dr. Julius Klein has very clearly pointed out that 
while there has been a drastic diminution in the dollar 
and cent value of our foreign trade, that it has remained 
relatively the same in proportion to our entire volume 
of business, and that, in spite of all that has been said 
about the policies of the United States, that our trade 
has not suffered a greater percentage of decline than the 
average of our competitors. The export trade of the 
United States represents about 10 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total commercial activity, not so great a percentage 
of export as enjoyed by some other nations, but never- 
theless sufficient to insure to this country the largest 
export trade in the world in actual volume.” 


.Providence, R. I.—Textile circles of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut are considerably interested in the report that 
a gigantic merger of fine goods mills is in the making. 
Not only mills in these two States, but in Maine, Ver- 
mont, and the textile centers of Fall River and New 
Bedford, are seriously mentioned as participants in the 
consolidation. Aggregating close to 1,750,000 spindles 
in the fine goods industry, this merger, together with 
those already in effect, Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates, Inc., and the Merchants & Manufacturers, will re- 
sult in close to 3,000,000 fine goods spindles merged in 
three corporations. 

The talk at this time involves Continental Mills, of 
Lewiston, and Cabot Manufacturing Co., of Brunswick, 
both of Maine: Grosvernor-Dale Manufacturing Co.. 
Ponemah Manufacturing Co., and Lawton Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Rhode Island; Maverick Mills, of East Bos- 
ton; Queen City Manufacturing Co., of Burlington, Vt.: 
Charlton Mills, Howard-Arthur Mills, Pilgrim Mills and 
Crescent Mills (the latter the remaining unit of Mer- 
chants Manufacturing Co.), all of Fall River: Nield 
Manufacturing Co., Potomsky Mills, with the possibility 
of Dartmouth Manufacturing Co. and Nashawena Mills, 
New Bedford. 


a Merger of 1,750,000 Fine Goods Spindles 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


rary 


C. B. Sharpton has resigned as overseer of weaving 
at the Elberton Cotton Mills, Elberton, Ga. 

E. L. Fagan has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Elberton Cotton Mills, Elberton, Ga. 

W. E. McKeny, overseer of spinning at the Elberton 
Cotton Mills. Elberton, Ga., has also been given charge 
of the carding. 

W. V. Jones, of Tarboro, N. C., who recently accepted 
a position with Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. 
J., has charge of the night picking and carding there. 

1D. F. Long. from the Southern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Athens, Ga., has accepted the position of overseer 
of weaving at the Elberton Cotton Mills, Elberton, Ga. 

E. F. White. of High Point, is to be manager of the 
new hosiery mill being built by the Huntley, White, 
Jackson Company, at High Point, N. C. 

T. Y. Williams and Waddy C. Thompson have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster. S. C.. and the Fort Mill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fort Mill, S. C. 

Robt. F. Bowe, of the Hunter Mfg. & Commission 
Co., New York, is to be one of the principal speakers at 
the meeting of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 

W. K. Mauney, secretary and treasurer of the Mauney 
Mills. Inc.. Kings Mountain, N. C., has been elected 
mayor of Kings Mountain. 

John L. Barnhardt, vice-president of the Cannon Mills, 
Kannapolis, N. C., spoke recently before the employees 
of Efird’s Department Store, Charlotte, his address being 
descriptive of towel manufacturing. 

B. F. Huntley, Jr., of Winston-Salem, N. C., is to be 
president of the Huntley, White, Jackson Company, re- 
cently organized to build a hosiery mill at High Point, 
«. 

Frank Lindsey of the auditing department of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours Co., of Wilmington, and Ray 
Soukop, connected with the technical department at the 
Buffalo rayon plant, are visiting the local plant of the 
DuPont Rayon Company. 

Elliott White Springs has been elected president of 
the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., Fort Mill 


Manufacturing Company, Fort Mill, S. C., and the Eure-— 


ka Mills, Chester, S. C., 
Leroy Springs. 

W. P. Hamrick, superintendent of the Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., has been appointed by Governor I. C. 
Blackwood a meber of the South Carolina Highway Com- 
mission for the fifth circuit. Mr. Hamrick has previously 
served for three years on the commission as an appointee 
of former Governor John G. Richards. 

Robert Z. Cates, head of Arkwright Mills, has been 
appointed a first heutenant in the air corps of the army 
reserve. Mr. Cates served in the aviation corps during 
the World War. 

L. Johnson 


succeeding his father the late 


and Carey <Austin. who have held 


positions in the Collodion preparation and filtration de- 
partment of the Tubize-Chatillon Corporation’s Rome 
(Ga.) plant, have been transferred to the A. C. Building. 
Bill Allen and J. C. Buford have been transferred from 
the same department to the bobbin washing department. 
A. P. Sims was returned to his duties in the viscose reel- 
ing department after being absent for some time. 
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5. H. Williams, technical expert, General Dyestuff 
Corporation, recently gave lectures and demonstrations 
on the AS type napthols and vat dyes before the senior 
classes of the Clemson College (S. C.) Textile School. 


_ “Voice of Cotton” at Concord, N. C. 


Concord, N. C.—As an educational project designed to 
show to Southern people the beauty, charm, and _ ver- 
satility of their own chief agricultural and manufactured 
product, and thereby to stimulate greater use of cotton 
goods, the people of Cabarrus County are preparing a 
very original pageant, “The Voice of Cotton” to be pre- 
sented Thursday and Friday evenings, May 28th and 
29th at the Al Fresco Outdoor Theater in Concord. 

Originated by Miss Jenn Winslow Coltrane, and spon- 
sored by the Concord Woman’s Club of which she is 
president, in co-operation with the local high school, and 
the Merchant’s Associations of Concord and Kannapolis, 
the production will employ a huge cast of 750 local people 
who are now being trained by Eugene Trader, of Atlanta, 
Ga., experienced director of amateur theatricals. 

Produced from a scenario written by a Concord club 
woman, Mrs. Mary Frix Kidd, assisted by a theme 
committee with Miss Isabel Daub as chairman, “The 
Voice of Cotton” is in reality a dramatic play in which 
all action is done in pantomine, depicting the history of 
the cotton industry from its earliest beginnings in India, 
long before the Christian era, down to the present day. 
To lend unity to the scenes, which must of necessity 
represent widely different periods of time, a dramatic 
struggle is maintained throughout by Ignorance, who 
would destroy Agriculture’s royal son, Prince Cotton, and 
Knowledge who would ail him secure and hold his crown. 

Prominent textile companies of the North, East and 
South are interested in the production, have commended 
it in high terms, and are lending substantial aid to it. 
The climactic scene in which Prince Cotton and Queen 
Durene receive their crowns from Columbia, is to be 
costumed by the Durene Association of America, who 
will, in the same scene feature a novel display of their 
products, and E. L. Starr, director-treasurer of the firm 
is expected to be an honored guest of the pageant com- 
mittee. Another important scene will be costumed by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute who will be represent by 
W. R. Bell, former Concord man, now one of the vice- 
presidents of the Institute. Henry Glass & Co., makers of 
Peter Pan prints, will costume a scene. 

Valuable assistance is being given by M. C. D. Borden 
Co., N. Erlanger-Blumgart & Co., Cone Manufacturing 
Company, Pacific Mills, Character Products Company, 
Cannon Manufacturing Company, Kerr Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Works, The Wamblu Manufacturing Company, 
Duke Power Company, American Fabrics Company, The 
Newton and Warlong Glove Companies, and the South- 
ern, Seaboard, and Atlantic Coast Line Railway Com- 
panies, and many others. 


Commencement at Textile: Industrial 
Institute 


Spartanburg, 5. C.—Commencement exercises at the 
Textile Industrial Institute, near Spartanburg, will be 
held the last week in June, according to R. B. Burgess, 
president. Approximately 25 students will be given 
diplomas. This is a unique school in the United States. 
Its pupils, young men and women, are recruited from 
textile mills around Spartanburg. They work two weeks 
and attend school two weeks, the scholastic term. 


| 
] 
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Changes and Trends in Cotton Industry 
(Continued from Page 11) 


by marked superiority in spinning, because the other 
things are not equal. 

The results which have so far been achieved in the 
central problem of cotton spinning are somewhat dis- 
appointing; I refer to the prediction of the properties 
of the yarn from knowledge of the properties of the 
cotton. Much progress has been made, but we are still 
far short of the broad generalizations which will even- 
tually be obtained. Indeed, it has taken the technolog- 
ists a surprisingly long while to realize the centrality of 
this problem; I had been working on it myself for five 
years when I ventured to offer it as such in a committee 
which was discussing programs of research work ten 
years ago; it was intimated to be that there was no such 
problem, so— somewhat crushed—lI said no more, and 
returned to work on it. Five years later it began to at- 
tract notice, and last year I heard it described as the fun- 
damental subject for cotton spinning research. . . . It is 
not without significance that during this period we have 
seen substantial practical advances in the construction 
of yarn. 


POSSIBILITIES OF COTTON BREEDING 


The possibilities of cotton breeding for quality have 
scarcely been surveyed as yet, while even now it has 
been found possible to breed for increased yield in such 
a specialized cotton producing area as Egypt. . . . The 
better understanding of the physiology of the crop is 
leading to increases of yield from the same variety on 
the same land, again in Egypt, which—as we have already 
seen—implies that other cotton-producing countries 
must either follow suit to an extent comparable with the 
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intensity of their food production demand, or abandon 
the growing of cotton in order to feed their increasing 
populations. In the case of Egypt, where the available 
area is strictly limited, and can only be increased by 
about one-quarter at the most, I estimate that the pres- 
ent eight million kantar crop might eventually reach 
fifteen millions by such increase combined with intensifi- 
cation of culture, under the limitations imposed by agri- 
cultural, economic, and social requirements. The possi- 
bilities of other countries must vary with their local con- 
ditions, but among these I place very high the stability 
of their climate from year to year leading to a reasonable 
certainty of an even-running product from season to sea- 
son. . . . Failing the development of extensive applica- 
tions of the sorting technique,:I can see no future for 
miscellaneous and unstable cotton crops. 


SORTING OF COTTON 


The absence of any technique for bulk sorting of cotton 
into classes characterized by different lengths and fineness 
was mentioned at an earlier stage af this lecture. To a 
slight extent the card and comber may be regarded as 
sorting appliances, though only secondarily to their other 
functions, but there is no such prior separation into 
classes as the other textile industries can effect. I have 
demonstrated experimentally that such sorting is me- 
chanically possible for length differences, but the practi- 
cal result of spinning such sorted cotton was to show 
that the long-cherished distinction of length was relative- 
ly unimportant; speaking roughly, a cotton which is twice 
as long makes twice as strong a yarn, which is insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the effects predictable as the re- 
sult of sorting for fineness, if and when that is accom- 
plished. The everyday achievement of length sorting can 

(Continued on Page 22) 


the Carolinas and Georgia. 


Mr. Howard Bradshaw 


New Brookland, S. C. 


Now Selling Slip-Not 


Announcing that the following well-known men are now selling SLIP-NOT Belting in 


Mr. D. L. Wray 


Shelby, N. C. 


These high grade men, well-known to the trade, will call on you soon and regularly. 


Your courtesy and patronage will be appreciated by each of them and by the 


~SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


Kingsport, Tennessee 


and 


District Eastern Sales Manager 


Mr. Roscoe S. Spencer 


Gastonia, N. C. 


COX 
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The Federal Council 


(By Rev. Donald M. Grant, D.D., in the Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Every once in a while, some one, myself included, tries 
to awaken the conscience of our church leaders to the 
futility of longer remaining an integral part of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, and yet 
year by year we continue to pay into the treasury of this 
organization something like $18,000 to allow a few propa- 
gandists to carry on an extensive campaign which, in my 
judgment, is not only anti-Christian, but anti-American. 
It can easily be shown that a very considerable number 
of its men who are in complete control of the Federal 
Council’s doings are hand-in-glove linked up with the 
most destructive elements within our country, and, 
whether wittingly or unwittingly, are lending themselves 
to organizations of one name and another that are deter- 
mined to bring about the destruction of our national life. 

When has the Federal Council ever submitted any 
question of national or international importance to its 
constituency of 20,000,000 members for whom it so 
authoritatively speaks, and yet the secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council has the temerity to say: “The Administra- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council takes all its ac- 
tions, without any reference whatever to the policy or 
program of any other body or person, whether in the 
United States or any other country, excepting the church 
bodies.” That declaration was under date of April 22, 
1927. And yet, did not the Federal Council, in that 
same year, issue a letter of congratulation to the Nation- 
alist Movement in China? When was that submitted to 
the ““Church bodies?” 


You will recall in 1926, as the General Assembly of 
our church met in the city of Baltimore, the Standing 
Committee on Bills and Overtures offered the following: 
Overture 6—‘‘That the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
A. deplores the recent unauthorized pronouncement of 
the Federal Council of Churches upon the prohibition 
question, and requests that in the future all pronounce- 
ments upon moral questions which affect this church be 
submitted to the General Assembly for approval.” This 
overture was adopted. In the light thereof, then, may I 
ask through you, has the Federal Council submitted any 
question of importance or otherwise, to the General 
Assembly? 

To be specific, when has the Federal Council’s latest 
pronouncement, that on “Birth Control,” been submitted 
to the General Assembly? And yet the administrative 
committee is presumptuous enough to declare that it 
represents 20,000,000 church members. Are the more 
than 2,000,000 composing the Presbyterian church in- 
cluded in this? I do not see how. if the General Assem- 
bly wishes to save its face, we can longer support such 
an organization, and I hope someone attending the com- 
ing meeting of the Assembly in the city of Pittsburgh as 
a commissioner will go properly armed with an overture 
attested as being the action of his presbytery. You can- 
not handle pitch without being defiled. Neither can you 
hold fellowship with the Federal Council without becom- 
ing, in a very real sense, responsible for its actions. Has 
not the time come for us as a church to cut loose from 
this organization, not only because of the embarrassing 
situations into which the Administrative Committee of 
the Council is forever plunging us, but, and much more 
important, that we may do the work of our church that 
we cannot do so long as this incubus hangs about us. 

Bear with me a little longer, and I will ask another 
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question or two. Is it, or is it not true, that the control 
of the Federal Council is vested. in the Administrative 
Committee, whose majority is selected by the Council’s 
president and his group of associates? Is it not also true 
that the Federal Council is a self-perpetuating corpora- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York? As I understand it, there are 77 members com- 
posing the Administrative Committee, only 28 of whom 
represent the church. The other 49 are made up as 
follows: 15 members at large, 15 representing each com- 
mission or standing committee, 5 officers of the Adminis- 
trative Committee, and 2 former presidents. Those 28 
men representing the churches are, for the most part, 
busy with their own church affairs, and can scarcely be 
expected to run to New York once a month to attend 
the meetings of the Administrative Committee, and even 
if they were to be present at every meeting, they would 
be out-numbered more than two to one, and even worse 
than that, the officers of the committee (five in number) 
are responsible for most of the decisions of the Council. 
- Please ask these men and some of their associates com- 
posing the Administrative Committee as to their affilia- 
tions with such organizations as the following: “The 
Industrial Workers of the World,” “The American Civil 
Liberties Union,” “The Intercollegiate Socialistic So- 
ciety,” “The Community Forum,” “The Civil Liberties 
Bureau,” “The communist Propaganda,” Socialistic 
Propaganda,” to mention only a few of the interlockings 
of these men who compose the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council. A pretty lot of bed-fellows, 
are they not? What chance, I ask you, have these 
twenty-eight men who represent the churches, if they 
all had their eyes open, against such an alignment as this? 

In the light of these facts, and many more might be 
adduced, I do not hesitate to say that the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ of America never has, in any 
real sense—nor does it now—represented the Presby- 
terian church on the great outstanding religious questions 
of the day; and I further say, and with even greater em- 
phasis, if that be possible, that it does not represent us 
in our attitude towards the Government of the United 
States. Why will we as a church continue to pour into 
the treasury of such an organization $18,000 every year 
when the Boards of our Church are so greatly hampered 
in their work for the want of proper financing? Several 
extra missionaries could be kept in China or Africa or 
Brazil with this money. 


The Cotton Situation 


By C. T. Revere, of Munds & Winslow 


It is difficult to see where devolpments in the last week 
have brought any cheer to the cotton trade from a price 
standpoint. Weather has been better, and with the 
advent of clear conditions and higher temperatures, much 
of the early lateness caused by too much rain in some 
localities and the cool weather that has retarded germina- 
tion should be made up. The abundance of labor should 
contribute to a superior state of cultivation this year, and 
this in some measure should counteract the reduced use 
of fertilizers in the Eastern belt. 

Another week of dry, warm weather should give us as 
satisfactory a crop outlook as could be desired. This 
season there has been a welcome absence of heavy, wash- 
ing rains, and practically all of the replanting that has 
been necessitated by some abnormally low minimum 
temperatures. For much of the crop, this is not a per- 
manent handicap, as it contributes to producing a better 
rooted plant. 
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While it is too early to talk of insect damage, and we' 
may hear a lot of this later on, our advices from extreme 
Southwest Texas indicate that there is a notable absence 
of insect pests in that area this year. This seems rather 
surprising, as this section was out of the extreme drought 
area last year. We do not expect much weevil damage 
west of the Mississippi River this year, owing to the 
mortality to the weevil caused by last summer’s drought. 

Undoubtedly unfavorable outside influences have con- 
tributed a large quota to the unsettlement in cotton. The 
decline in certain leaders in the security list has served 
to increase apprehension over the trade outlook. It is a 
question if too much attention has not been paid by 
cotton operators to the weakness in United States Steel 
and American Can, for aside from barometric indications 
it is difficult to see where there is any relation between 
these two stocks and America’s great staple commodity. 

So long as the Federal Farm Board is with us, we are 
certain to experience the irritation proceeding from the 
market operations identified with this Bureau. 
Liverpool letter makes the following comment: 


A recent 


“The co-operative associations are delaying the evil 
day by making transfers of their near positions into more 
distant months. Such operations are unsound, and in- 
stead of delivering the cotton against their sales of May, 
and cutting their loss, they are having a final plunge 
with the hope that something unforseen will happen be- 
tween now and next January. In the meantime, mer- 
chants are literally coining money, being able to take in 
their hedges at 1 cent per pound discount; all at the 
expense of the Co-operative Marketing Associations.” 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the cotton trade is working 


around to the conclusion that the contract holdings of 
the Co-operatives acquired in substitution for spots sold 
by them, will add further to the burden of eventual 
liquidation. In other words, there is a disposition to 
assume that the large size of this season’s carryover, in 
all probability above nine million bales, does not give a 
complete picture of the weight of selling. Of course, no 
one knows how large these contract holdings are- 
whether contracts have been bought in substitution for 
every bale sold by the Co-operatives, or whether such 
contract purchases were made against only a moderate 
proportion of the spot sales. 

Here, again, we have an illustration of the uncertain- 
ties involved in bureaucratic or governmental operations. 
There are several things the trade does not know. First 
how large are these contract holdings. Second, whether 
they will be liquidated by demanding cotton. Third, 
whether they will be liquidated in the open market. 
Fourth, when such liquidation will take place. Perhaps 
private individuals in the cotton trade have no right to 
such knowledge, but so long as such uncertainty exists, 
it constitutes a cloud against thertitle of cotton to ad- 
vance under existing conditions. 

While it is doubtful whether any statement that might 
be made by the manager of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association or by the chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board would clarify the outlook and remove un- 
certainty, if such a statement could be made, it would 
be welcomed by those who would like to see better prices 
obtained by the Southern cotton grower. 

We do not feel like advocating a bearish position on 
cotton at these levels, although we do not, at this mo- 
ment, see anything to cause a substantial or sustained 
advance. Short sales at this stage of the season un- 


doubtedly entail more than a normal risk, owing to 
weather uncertainties and the contract scarcity incident 


to the period when trade purchases for fixation are likely 
to be in excess of hedge sales. 
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National Cotton Week 


The week of June 1 to 6 is to be observed as 
‘National Cotton Week.” 

The idea of setting aside the week to be de- 
voted to national promotion of cotton products 
is sponsored by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, the U. S. Departmént of Agriculture, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants and other organiza- 
tions. 

Since the announcement of the plan was made 
through the Textile Institute, the latter has been 
deluged with promises of active co-operation 
from parts of the country. Messages have been 
received from the leading wholesale and retail 
merchants, cotton and textile organizations, gov- 
ernors of a number of states and many others too 
numerous to mention. 

In short, the response to announcement of 
National Cotton Week has been far in excess of 
the expectations of the sponsors. It is now as- 
sured that the week will be generally observed 
in all parts of the country. It requires but little 
imagination to picture the results that will come 
to the textile industry through a national effort 
to focus attention upon the style, utility and 
other advantages of cotton products. 

Endorsements of the plan continue to come to 
the Textile Institute in a steady stream. Assur- 
ance has already been given that wholesale and 
retail distributors will spend several millions of 
dollars in advertising cotton goods during the 
week. More than one hundred of the outstand- 
ing distributors have sent messages saying that 
they will give active support to the movement. 

Southern people will naturally be gratified 
that so much attention is to be paid cotton prod- 
ucts in other sections of the country. At the 
same time, they should not lose sight of the fact 
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that the South should take the leadership in the 
observance of National Cotton Week. Every- 
one in the textile and allied fields should be par- 
ticularly interested in co-operating in the move- 
ment. 

It should be borne in mind that National Cot- 
ton Week is in no sense a patriotic appeal to help 
the South by using more cotton. On the other 
hand, it is a golden opportunity to increase pub- 
lic approval of cotton fabrics by stressing their 
beauty, their style possibilities, their value and 
their utility. During the week, cotton is to be 
advertised strictly upon its own merits. The 
whole purpose of the week is to give the public 
a greater appreciation of the all-around qualities 
of cotton products. 

The great progress that has been made in in- 
creasing the popularity of cotton fabrics in the 
past several years was made possible because 
the beauty and style of cotton were stressed. 
After all, as far as wearing apparel is concerned, 
style is always the first and last consideration. 
The women of the country wear whatever fabrics 
are stylish. They refuse whatever fabrics that 
are not stylish. For this reason, an opportuni- 
ty to show how largely present day styles are 
dominated by cotton will be one of the chief 
benefits of National Cotton Week. 

The benefits of a greater acceptance of 
cotton by the consumers of the country will be 
felt by a great many people, from the cotton 
planters to the retailers. None will receive great- 
er benefit than the cotton manufacturers. There- 
fore, it is distinctly up to the mill men to aid in 
making National Cotton Week a success in 
every way. 

Mill men in all communities should be among 
the leaders in this movement, should take hold 
of it, carry it through energetically and intelli- 
gently. It is a time for action. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, through its secretary, W. M. McLaur- 
ine, has advanced the following suggestions to 
mill men. We pass them along with the hope 
that the suggestions will find a wholehearted re- 
sponse. Here they are: 

1. Act yourself, or appoint a committee to confer with 
the press of your community to see that proper publicity 
is given to the movement. You can have a definite 
publicity committee to furnish the copy to the press. 

2. See that the appeal is made to the grower, the 
shipper, the merchant, the manufacturer and most im- 
portant of all, the consumer. 

3. Endeavor to have the merchant to co-operate by ob- 
serving “National Cotton Week” in a big and profitable 
way through their store news, newspaper advertisements, 
through their window displays, and through special em- 
phasis in the arrangement of their stores, or departments. 

4. Endeavor to have every one in the town who sells 


cottons in any form such as tires, rope, mops, furniture, 
house furnishings, home accessories, or any commodity 
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using cotton in its construction to call attention to this 
fact and push sales. 

5. Call to the farmers’ attention, ways in which he can 
co-operate, in demanding that much of his heavier gro- 
ceries or feeds or fertilizers, etc., shall be wrapped in 
cotton containers. 

6. The cotton shippers have a great interest in this 
movement, because their business is dependent upon the 
success of the cotton industry in all of its component 
parts. Enlist their support. 

Won’t you please act now while you have the desire. 
Time is short—action is necessary. The cause is worthy 
—it means business stimulation. It is an effort in which 
all may help and all may share in the profits. 


Sees More Population and More Business 


Floyd W. Parsons, whose article “Every- 
body’s Business,” appears every other week in 
the Southern Textile Bulletin said in a recent 
address before the American Gas Association: 

I anticipate a population increase of at least 17,000,- 
000 in 10 years. Some business provision must be made 
and now is the time to make it at the least expense. 

Our problem 10 years from today will not be getting 
business but meeting the demand for products. 

In this period of depression we are losing sight 
of the fact that while the capacity of industries 
are standing still or being reduced through the 
dismantling of plants, the population of this 
country and the world is steadily increasing. 

The increase in our population is at the rate 
of 1,700,000 per year or about 17,000,000 every 
ten years. 

We are suffering now from the over-expansion 
of industries during the 1919 boom and a few 
years from now we will suffer from the fact that 
expansion during the 1930 depression was less 
than the rate of population increase. 

The man who has the money and the nerve to 
build a cotton mill now and thereby take ad- 
vantage of low construction costs will profit im- 
mensely from same. 

More people will require more cotton goods 
and it is not well to lose sight of the fact that 
every year means 1,700,000 more people. 


The Low Point On Cotton 


We are inclined to believe that the low price 
of cotton will, this year, be reached before June 
20th. 

From May Ist to June 15th is the period in 
normal years when cotton makes its most rapid 
growth and looks its best. 

After June 20th deterioration will begin and 
due to the severe reduction in the use of fertilizer 
the deterioration will be more than usual. 

The boll weevil damages which promises to be 
greater than last year will make itself apparent, 
but will not reach its full force until about the 
middle of August. 
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Beginning with June the consumption of cot- 
ton will compare very favorably with the figures 
of similar months last year because the heaviest 
curtailment went into effect about June of last 
year. 

With a reduction of 10 per cent in acreage and 
a reduction of 25 to 30 per cent in the use of 
fertilizer we see little probability of a crop in 
excess of 11,000,000 bales and with unfavor- 
able weather it could easily be less. 

The crops for 1920 to 1923 were: 


Bales 
1920 13 439,000 
1921 7,953,000 
1922 9,762,000 
1923 10,139,000 


All of these were since the World War and 
following a sharp decline in price. 

It is not safe to be certain that a low price for 
cotton will continue. 


The Psalm of the Cotton Manufacturer 


1—Cloth, thou art my shepherd, which no one 
wants. 

2—Thou maketh me lie down without sleep the 
whole night long, thou leadeth me up and 
down Worth, across to Leonard, and down 
to Franklin streets, from one Commission 
House to another, and thence on by the still 
waters which flows under Brooklyn Bridge, 
where I would end it all were it not for my 
love for Sallie and the Babies. 

3—Thou hast restored thy pre-war place on the 
price list, and causeth me to break the fourth 
commandment, and temptest me to break 
others, though I refrain because of thy 
name’s sake. 

4—-Yea though I walk up and down the weave 
room alleys in the shadow of bankruptcy, I 
fear not the high Sheriff, nor other of my 
Banker’s agents, for thou art with me for 
keeps, thy warp and thy filling, they entan- 
gle me. 

5—Thou (in bale form) preparest a great pyra- 
mid for me in the presence of my creditors, 
thou turneth my head gray with worry, my 
warehouse runneth over. 

6—Surely misery and want shall follow me the 
remainder of my natural life, and I will dwell 
in the County Home forever, with the other 
damphools who continue to sell thee at a 
price below the cost of replacement. 


COBB. 
Geneva, Ala. 


The above was written in response to our request, when 
publishing a “Psalm of the Cotton Farmer,” that some- 
one write a psalm of the cotton manufacturer. We will 


welcome other “Psalms” on this subject.—Editor. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 
The Textile Development Co. 
Sidney S. Paine, President 

1001 Jefferson 


Standard Bidg.., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


we 
= 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Here it is 


A nice cool sanitary drink 


U 


from 


Ice Water Coolers. Many Styles. 


Ask for Catalog 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Company 
Box A, Haydenville, Mass. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Finest Quality Reeds 


Phone 5071 Greensboro, N. C. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


EK. 5. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Pian- Parks and Civic Centers 
ning. 


Cemeterie 
Subdivision and Residentia! Areas 


Developments 

Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Estates 

School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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Anpberson, S. C.—The Orr Cotton Mills, of this city, 
held their annual meeting of the stockholders and direc- 
tors. A dividend of 3% per cent on preferred stock, 
amounting to approximately $29,000, was declared by the 
directors of this textile plant. 

STATESVILLE, N. C.—The mill building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Gagner Manufacturing Company has been 
purchased by J]. Spencer Love and associates, of Bur- 
lington, N.C. The mill will be equipped with Crompton 
& Knowles looms for the production of rayon crepes and 
other rayon fabrics. 

REIDSVILLE, N. C. The plant of the Klotz Silk 
Throwing Company, which was under lease to the Hill- 
crest Silk Mills, of High Point, has been purchased by 
J. Spencer Love and associates, of Burlington. The new 
company has been incorporated as the United Throwing 
Company, with a capital ef 1,000 shares of no par value. 
Incorporators besides Mr. Love are W. J. Carter and W. 
S. Coulters, of Burlington. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders and directors of the Clifton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a dividend of 2 per cent was declared, payable on 
July 1. 

J. Choice Evans was re-elected president and treasurer 
of the mills. The board of directors was also re-elected 
Directors re-elected were W. S. Manning, Richard R. 
Manning, Alfred Moore, Henry M. Cleveland, D. Mc- 
Kay Frost, and Arthur Pelzer, the last named of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

WarE SHoats, S. C.—Bemis Bros. Bag Company will 
close its factory here May 29. The building will be oc- 
cupied by the finishing department of the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company. 

The bag machinery will be moved to Norfolk, Va.., 
where the Bemis company has acquired the machinery 
of the Percy Kent Bag Company, and will take over the 
lease of their factory building. The Bemis company 
has manufactured cotton bags at Ware Shoals for the 
past six years. It will hereafter serve its customers in 
the Southeast from its Norfolk location. 


WINCHESTER, VA. — Attorneys are preparing legal 
papers for the application to the State Corporation Com- 
mission for a charter for the Winchester Woolen Com- 
pany, Inc., following a meeting of a group of local busi- 
ness men, who recently bought the Arthur G. Jones 
Woolen Mills Corporation for $27,900. 

Thus far no officers have been elected, but the meeting 
designated Charles P. McVicar, B. M. Sullivan, J. H. 
Yost, W. A. Sale, Burr P. Harrison, Stewart Perry, and 
Percy D. Miller to make application for the charter. The 
meeting decided to capitalize the new corporation with 
a minimum capital of $50,000, fully paid up, which, it 
was stated, would provide ample working capital for 
the concern. It is the plan of the company to begin 
operations as soon as sale of the plant is confirmed and 
officers and directors are elected. W. A. Sale, one of 
those designated to apply for the charter, has been identi- 
fied with the Virginia Woolen Company here for many 
years, and probably will be plant manager of the new 
company. 
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BuRLINGTON, N. C.—The new piece goods dyeing and 
and finishing plant to be built by the Burlington Mills, 
Inc., as recently noted, has been incorporated.as the 
Burlington Dyeing & Finishing Company. The incor- 
porators are |]. Spencer Love, M. B. Smith, and W. S. 
Coulter. Details of the equipment to be installed have 
not yet been announced. 


LANCASTER, 5. C.—-At a special meeting Monday of the 
board of directors of the Lancaster Cotton Mills and the 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, Captain Elliott 
White Springs was elected president and treasurer, suc- 
ceeding his father, the late Colonel Leroy Springs. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of Eureka 
and Springstein Mills at Chester, of which Colonel 
Springs was president, Captain Springs was elected presi- 
dent. He was also elected president of the Bank of 
Lancaster, and the Bank of Heath Springs, all of these 
corporations were founded by his father. 

At the meeting T. Y. Williams and Waddy C. Thomp- 
son were elected vice-presidents of the Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, and the Fort Mill Manufacturing Company. 


BowLING GREEN, S. C. — Directors of the Bowling 
Green Spinning Mills have served notice upon the secre- 
tary of State of South Carolina of their intention to 
apply for an increase in the capital stock of the Bowling 
Green plant from $50,000 to $75,000 and this step is 
expected to be authorized within the next few days. 

The Bowling Green Mill was placed in the hands of a 
receiver some months ago at which time the Blackburg 
Spinning Mill and the Globe Manufacturing Company of 
Gaffney, owned by allied interests, also failed. The three 
plants were sold under court orders and the Bowling 
Green Mill was bid in by Clover business men, represent- 
ing Gastonia and other North Carolina interests, for a 
total of $25,000. Since that time, the new owners have 
expended a considerable amount of money in overhauling 
the machinery and installing new equipment. 

BURLINGTON, N. C.—The Ossippee plant of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, with the exception of the 
picking, carding and spinning equipment, has been pur- 
chased by ]. Spencer Love and associates and will here- 
after be operated by the Burlington Mills, Inc., as the 
No. 2 plant of the company. The new owners will install 
additional looms at the plant for the manufacture of 
rayon crepes and similar fabrics. The present looms will 
also be changed over to the fabrics. 

The preparatory and spinning equipment at Ossippee 
will be moved to the Consolidated plant at Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Mr. Love and his associates have also acquired the 
Gagner Mills, Statesville and the Klotz Silk Throwing 
Company, of Reidsville. 


HicH Point, N. C.—A new hosiery concern has just 
been incorporated to do business in High Point. Incor- 
porators are B. F. Huntley, Jr., of Winston-Salem; Dr. 
W. L. Jackson and E. E. White, of High Point, and G. A. 
White, of Taylorsville. E. E. White will be active man- 


ager of the new concern, which will be known as Huntley, 
White, Jackson Co. 
The company is now erecting a building, 40x80 feet, 
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“KROMOTAN” LEATHER BELT 

Tough of Fibre and Flexible in Service 
Its remarkable flexibility gives a vice-like grip on 


pulleys, thus transmitting more power than other 
types of flat belting. 


4 
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Our Transmission Engineers are available to help 
you solve your transmission problems. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


| 


PRESIDENT 


48th Street West of Broadway 
NEW YORK 
with 


Room Bath 
for ‘2.50 


A room with both Bath and Shower, $3— $3.50 
Rooms for Two at $3.50 — $4.00 — $4.50 


LOCATION 


“Just around the corner 
from Everything !"’ 


J. S. SUITS 


Manager 
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two stories high, on English street in High Point, and it 
is expected that the plant will begin operation about 


July 1. The 
hose and has 
$4,000 paid in. 

Mr. Huntley, who is slated for the presidency of the 
concern, was formerly with B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. 
in Winston-Salem and later with the Simmons Company, 
which purchased the Huntley company. 


firm will manufacture men’s high grade 
an authorized capital of $100,000, with 


Changes and Trends in Cotton Industry 
(Continued from Page 15) 


therefore afford to wait until fineness-sorting can take 
place concurrently with it. 
EMPLOYMENT OF SUPER-DRAFTS 

Less remote than these possibilities of sorting are the 
possibilties of employing super-drafts, so that the transi- 
tion from the finishing draw-frame to the yarn may avoid 
the successive passages of flyframes, with their concomi- 
tant labor costs. In collaboration with F. Hutchins I 
have demonstrated the possibility of satisfactory spin- 
ning direct from the draw-frame sliver into 100’s count 
with a single super-draft of two hundred; there is a 
ring-spinning machine actually on the market which uses 
two stages of high draft on the same frame to achieve 
the same result; there are possibilities in physical re- 
search on the hair which might give us super-drafts by 
other means than mechanism. That super-draft machines 
would be complex and expensive is self-evident; some of 
their moving parts would have to be built to far higher 
standards of accuracy; more specialized operatives would 
be required to supervise them. But in order to pay for 
the machines and the labor, we can draw on the money 
which at present we pay not only for the spinning ma- 
chines but also for three sets of fly frames and for the 
labor which attends to them. 

Still nearer to actual realization within a very few 
years is the advent of a satisfactory continuous spinning 
machine. In this case not only is the theory adequately 
worked out, but the simple practical means of accom- 
plishing it only wait commercial development. I refer 
to the arrangement which I designated as the “Rule” 
frame, it being a ring frame with nearly all the good 
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points of the mule. A frame built on these lines, namely, 
with a long stretch of freely vibrating yarn between the 
drafting rollers and the spindle, is already on the mar 
ket as the result of quite independent investigations In 
Germany; curiously enough, this Hartmann machine 
misses an essential characteristic of my rule frame, in 
that it retains the unnecessary and disadvantageous con- 
straint of a thread-guide. I have a strong belief in the 
possibilities of this type of spinning machine. 


State College Textile School Aids “Voice of 
Cotton” Pageant 

One of the features of the exhibits at the “Voice of 
Cotton” pageant to be held in Concord, May 28 and 29 
will be an elaborate display of cotton materials made by 
the textile students of North Carolina State College. 

This display will consist of fancy dress goods made 
from cotton or rayon and cotton combinations, fancy 
leno dress and curtain goods, sport suitings, double cloth 
coatings, bedspreads, jacquard pictures, fancy hose, 
skein and package dyeing, spray printing and products 
of the various processes used in the manufacture of yarns. 
Everything to be shown in this exhibit was made in the 
Textile School of North Carolina State College by Textile 
students. 

The Textile School will also exhibit a number of 
photomicrographs of starches, yarns, knitted and woven 
fabrics, showing how the photomicrograph is used for 
identification and examination of various materials used 
in the manufacture of textiles. 


The Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 9) 


floor in a mill. There were some exceptions, such as the 
Woolcombers’ Association, and the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, which was established as far back as 1898. 
Theoretical justification had been advanced in the past 
in support of small-scale industry in the manufacture 
of textile, particularly by Sir Sydney Chapman, at pres- 
ent His Majesty’s chief economic adviser. 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 

It was said that the textile industry produced an im- 
mense variety of products, each in a small quantity, and 
that mass production was therefore not possible. There 
were differences of yarn, each firm’s 32’s being different 
from the yarn of other firms in quality. There were 


differences in the finished fabrics, due not only to wide 
differences in the yarn used, but also to differences in 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. MEASURING 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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the weaving, by means of which it was possible to pro- 
duce a wide range of qualities and an incalculable num- 
ber of patterns. It was argued therefore that it was 
necessary for the industry to be split into countless frag- 
ments, each speializing upon its own product. Again 
between the different stages of production in the textile 
industry, such as between cotton-growing, spinning, 
weaving, finishing, and shipping, there was an immense 
number of merchants and agents, deriving profits and 
commissions. Their existence was argued to be justified 
by their specialized knowledge of certain fabrics or of 
the requirements of customers in foreign countries. At 
the shipping stage there were shippers who specialized 
in particular foreign markets, sending many kinds of cloth 
to one consuming area, while other specialized in a single 
kind of cloth, sending it to many consuming areas. 

It was argued by modern economists, however, that 
this specialized knowledge would be more effective if it 
were used by the departments of a great consolidated 
textile industry, and that if the industry were organized 
on large-scale lines it could reduce its costs, and become 
as prosperous as some of the new industries organized on 
more modern lines. Rationalization would mean the 
horizontal consolidation of the manufacturers engaged 
in the same stage of production, and the vertical combi- 
nation of these consolidated stages. 

The division of the industry into the cotton or wool 
growing stage, spinning stage, weaving stage, finishing 
stage, and shipping stage, and the division of each stage 
into many small manufacturers, had necessitated their 
employing buyers, brokers, and selling agents between 
the different stages, for they could not afford to maintain 
departments for these purposes. Horizontal and vertical 
combination both made them unnecessary. 

Twenty-five years ago the middleman was regarded as 
the highest embodiment of the principle of specialization 
of functions, and the cotton industry was deemed to be 
the most highly organized industry in the world. In 
twenty-five years there had been a complete reversal of 
opinion; small-scale industry was seen to be the chief 
obstacle to specialization of production, the middle-man 
was considered to be an unnecessary expense upon the 
industry, and the textile industry was considered to be 
one of the most badly organized industries in the world. 

THE CONDITION OF TRADE 

In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the present con- 
dition of trade and the state of the world’s demand. 
While the world productive capacity for cotton had im- 
proved since 1913 by 15 per cent, the world demand 
for textiles was stationary; there had been no increase, 
even allowing for the growth of population and the rise 
in the standard of living. 

The total Indian consumption of cotton goods (325 
million yards pre-war) had declined by seven per cent. 
In 1924, Russia consumed 32 per cent less than before 
the war. 

So far as this country was concerned, the stationari- 
ness of world consumption, and the increase of world 
production was aggravated by the fact that demand was 
steadily swinging to the newer producing countries. Dur- 
ing the war foreign consuming areas had turned to the 
new producing countries, because we were unable to 
supply them for reasons of the war. For example, China, 
Dutch East Indies, India, South America, and Africa had 
turned to Japan, with disastrous effects-upon the Lan- 
cashire mills. Some of these new countries had cheaper 
labor, and had instituted large scale industry. andfiB-o8! 
labor, and had instituted large scale industry from the 
outset, by means of which they were able to capture the 
trade of the older-fashioned producing countries. 


Some users of Termaco roving 
bobbin cleaning machines save 
more than others, but the saving 
of $770 every fifty weeks, reported 
by the Bradley Manufacturing 
Company of Columbus, Ga., is 
nothing unusual. 


The Bradley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which makes colored weaving 
and knitting yarn, also reports that 
the Termaco re-works its roving 
waste and makes it possible to keep 
colors separate. 


In order to obtain unbiased facts 
about Termaco machines in actual 
mill operation, reports have been 
obtained from executives of the 
Bradley Manufacturing Company 
and other representative users. 


These case reports have been gath- 
ered into a “fact book” of particu- 
lar interest to mills seeking to re- 
duce operating costs. 


Upon request, a copy of TERMACO 
FACTS will be sent entirely without 
obligation. As the edition is lim- 
ited, please write today for your 


copy. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO-INC 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives 
N. J7.. Pe.. New England States and Canada. 
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MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. Pat. OF. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and _ shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
Pr. O. Bex 407, Lexington, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


National Cotton Week Has National 
Endorsement 
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dorsement and approval of National Cotton Week pro- 
gram as a most constructive movement for the cotton 
growing, manufacturing and marketing interests. Com- 
mittee composed of Fuller Callaway, Jr., chairman, W. D. 
Anderson, Jr., and T. M. Forbes was appointed and 
funds were authorized to handle local co-operation in 
national program. 

G. H. Anthony, Vice-President, 

Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

I believe that you have startled the nation by your 
advance step in placing cotton before the public, and 
with the co-operation of the wholesale and retail stores 
it is bound to stimulate a tremendous demand for these 
products. 

Philip B. Weld, President, 
New York Cotton Exchange. 

The forthcoming National Cotton Week is a most con- 
structive undertaking from the standpoint of raw cotton 
and cotton textiles, and I and my associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange are gratified to see this movement 
launched at such an opportune time as the present. With 
the American staple selling at the lowest level in fifteen 
years, and lower relative to the general cost of living 
than during any extended period of time in thirty years, 
surely cotton is in a position to go into much larger 
consumption under an agrressive merchandising cam- 
paign will doubtless do a great deal to capitalize the 
splendid work done in the past few years in the develop- 
ment of new uses for cotton, the present high favor with 
which cotton fabrics are regarded from a style viewpoint, 
and the great progress made by our mills in creating and 
meeting public demand for high quality and artistics cot- 
ton goods. This movement will impress on the country 
the courage and determination of our business leaders, 
and may have great results in helping to bring trade and 
industry back to a normal state. I wish you and your 
associates in this movement the fullest success. 

Hon. O. Max Gardner, Governor of North Carolina. 

Permit me to extend my best wishes for success of 
National Cotton Week celebration. I regard this move- 
ment as most timely and constructive. Present low price 
cotton is directly reflected in lowered living standards of 
perhaps twelve million people and a workable solution 
of this problem is a necessity of our Southern civilization. 
Norman S. Case, Governor of Rhode Island. 

It is most pleasing to note the effort being made by 
the Institute to present to consumers the beautiful cottons 
produced here in Rhode Island and elsewhere. Your 
plans will, I believe, make for stimulating distribution 
throughout this and other countries, and consequent 
easing of labor’s tension due to spotty manufacture. 

Rhode Island textile leaders have striven and succeed- 
ed in producing goods of artistic merit and strength at 
most attractive prices. 

Your action will be supported by everybody who can 
picture the great good that will result for manufacturers, 
operatives, the dry goods market, department stores and 
consumers alike. You may be assured of my heartiest 
support. 

Hon. I. C. Blackwood, Governor of South Carolina. 

I heartily endorse any movement or enterprise that has 
for its purpose the stimulation of the consumption of cot- 
ton and cotton products and recognize in the National 
Cotton Week program a definite step in the right direc- 
tion. The movement has my approval. 


Bie 
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New? 


Double Bar Staggered 
Harness for Weaving 


Distinct Development 
in Modern Loom 
-Lquipment ~ ~ ~ 


The super finished rust-proof heddle with a propor- 


‘a | | tionately lighter frame, allowing maximum perform- 
ance with an end breakage of less than four ends per 
a | day is convincing proof of its superiority. 


Other outstanding advantages are: 


l—-Actual increase in production of over 10%. 


bo 


—Less seconds. 


o—Greater number of looms can be han- 
dled per weaver with resultant increase 
in operator’s earning power. 

Decreased cost per lb. of finished cloth. 


4—Cuts overhead considerably. 


Let us tell you what other successful aggressive 
plants are doing. Send for information. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant New England Office Foreign Offices 
621 E. McBee Ave., 44 Franklin St., Huddersfield, Eng. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. |. Shanghai, China 


| 
(©) 
“yy | 
OI 
3 
4 
| | 
| 
4 
| 
| | 
| 
Qual etainable 
n Harness Equipment 
HEDDLES 
DROP wiRe* 
LINGOES | 
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VISIT CONCORD, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


May 28-29, 1931 


“The Voicé of Cotton” 


Pageant 


750 People in Cast. 


AL FRESCO THEATRE 
Two Night—May 28 and 29. 


ge 
Greatly reduced round 


from all points 


trip 


round trip. 

Dates of sales May 25th, 
and morning 28th, 
Ist, 1931. 
Excellent 
schedules. 


26th. 
service 


Ask Agents 


Southern Railway System 


Brilliant 
Tableaux and Georgeous Costumes. 


fares 
Southern States. 
One fare plus one-half fare for the 


27th, 


final limit June 


convenient 


MORE PROFIT 
beGause RETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREAAS, 


and 


FASTER PROPUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


Raiph Goseett, Greenville, S.C. 


Ham ner & Kirby. Gastonia. N.C. 
Benton 


Plowden, Criffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS, 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 


| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS § 


some RINGS 


TRAVELLER 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINAVILLE 


SPINNING RING 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Where a —-appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Abington Textile Machinery Works — 
Akron Belting Co ome 
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American Glanzstoff Corp — 
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Sclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
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Fafnir 
Fidelity 


I 


Loom Harness Co 
American 


Machine (Co a 


Bearing Co — 


Drive). 
Foster Doublers. 
Bahnson Humidifiers, 1926 
model. 
1927 Whitin Spoolers, Tape 
Drive. 

,000-—4x5'2 Lestershire Spools. 
Saco-Lowell Intermediate, 9x 


For Sale 


No. 30 Foster 
(Motor Drive). 
No. 30 Foster W inders ( Belt 


Winders 


4 


F. C. TODD, Agent 


Gastonia, N. C. 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in 
Office. 


Charlotte, N. C, 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


United States Patent 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Phone 7797 

314 McLachien Building 

Washington, D. C. 
Aiso Winston-Salem, N. C. 


the 


Ford, J. B. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co 

Mfg. Co 
Dyestuff Corp 
Electric Co 
Electric Vapor 
Leather Co 


Garland 
General 
General 
General 
Gill 


Lamp Co. 


(overnor-Clinton Hotel 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 


Halton’s, Thomas Sons 
Haring & Stephens Co 
Haywood, Mackay 
Hermas Machine Co 
H & B American Machine Co 
Houghton, E. F. & Co 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co 
Howard-Hickory Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Chas. B 

out, cum 


Johnson, 


Kaumagraph Co, 
Keever Starch Co 
Lavonia Mfg. Co. 

Leemon, Clarence M 

Lestershire Spool & Mfe. Co 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc 


Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Merrow Machine Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co 
National Ring Traveler Co 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc 


& Valentine, Inc. 


Page 


36 


or 


(Colored Insert) 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Products, Ine. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 

Platt’'s Metallic Card Clothing Co 
President Hotel 
Puro Sanitary 


Oakite 


Drinking Fountain 

Chain Co. 

Mills 

& Son 

& Sons 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sargent's, CC. G. Sons Corp 

Seaboard Ry. 

Seydel (Chemical Co 

Se vdel-W oolles 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Sipp-Eastwood 

Sirrine, J. KE. & Co 

S K F Industries 

Slip-Not Belting Corporation 

Solvay Sales Corporation 

Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry. 

Southern Spindle 

Stafford Co. 


Rice Dobby 
Rockweave 
toy, B.S. 
Royle, John 


& Flyer Co 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Stanley Works 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Stein, Hall & Co 


Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine 


Terrell Machine ("o 
Texas (Co. 


Textile Development Co 
Textile Finishing M: uC hinery Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp 


u S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

LU. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc 

Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Viscose Co, 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Wood's. T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


~ 
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Hot Water Supply for Textile Mills 
(Continued from Page 10) f 


the water filtered before use in process work. 

Heaters employing steam are also classed as 
taneous” and “storage heaters.” 
water is heated, as required for use by passing it at a 
fairly high velocity through a water tube, multi-pass 
heater of sufficient capacity to supply the full amount at 
the rate needed. This. of course, throws a much larger 
load upon the boilers when peak requirements are inter- 
mittent, or confined to a short period, than where the 
storage arrangement is employed. 

In the latter case, water heating goes on continuously 
but at a slower rate, so that less coil surface is required, 
and furthermore, 4 larger proportion of the exhaust steam 
and other sources of waste heat can usually be utilized. 
When purchasing a heater, all operating conditions and 
other requirements should be fully stated, and the size 
to meet these fixed by the manufacturers. Heaters for 
utilizing the heat from waste liquids are commonly called 
“exchangers,” and operate upon practically the same 
principles as tubular feed-water heaters. In certain cases 
it is advisable to supplement steam heat with a certain 
amount drawn from the chimney gases. As the latter are 
at a higher temperature, the economizer or gas heater 
should be placed last in the series through which the 
water passes. Heaters of this type are now made in the 
same compact and portable form as those employing 
steam, and are not difficult to install in connection with 
boilers already erected. In using equipment of this type 
in plants operating under natural draft, care must be 
taken not to reduce the temperature of the chimney gases 
to a point which will interfere with the proper com- 
bustion of the fuel. In case mechanical draft is employ- 
ed, this precaution is not usually necessary. 


“instan- 


National Cotton Week 


‘National Cotton W eck is a sound merchandising pro- 
ject which has the hearty endorsement of The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York,” said 
Leavelle McCampbell, president of that Association. 

“The project,” he said, “is particularly appropriate for 
the first week in June because it is a period of high con- 
sumer interest in cotton wearing apparel. At the same 
time the many uses of cottons for household and indus- 
trial uses can, in the public interest, be emphasized. Also, 
it will serve the purpose of directing attention to the 
present favorable opportunity for purchasing cotton goods 
at the unusually low prices prevailing. 

“Our Association will co-operate fully in preparing for 
this event. Stocks of cloth in the hands of the mills have 
been( in numerous classifications, greatly reduced, but if 
the users and distributors of cotton goods will lay their 
plans promptly for participation in this movement, the 
manufacturing units we represent will be greatly aided 
in meeting the unusual demand this nation-wide effort is 
sure to create.’’ 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings: solid colors, heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


In the first of these*the T 


“MAR 
Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 


efficiency—the young do likewise. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas 
1. @. Meere 


Browns, Ala. 
G. H. Jones 


Greenville, 8. C. 
W. T. Smith 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby natn Company 


Mass. 


CLIN 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
48 and 46 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Raltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadeiphia 
New Orleans 


66 Worth &t., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 
San Francieco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
DoMBESTIO ExPortT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON: Goons 


New York.—There was little increase in the volume 
of cotton goods business last week. Some fair business 
was done in small lots, but very little was done in larger 
contracts, although the total yardage handled was some- 
what above the previous week. Prices on most gray goods 
held steady in spite of the further cotton decline and 
buyers efforts to secure concessions. Most merchants 
felt that the market was doing very well in the face of 
the cotton situation ad absence of large buying. 

Tire fabric business available to mills owned inde- 
pendently of tire-making companies is very light and 
prices are on an unprofitable basis. More inquiry is 
reported for colored goods and many requests have come 
forward for prompt shipments of goods due on past 
orders. 

Production continues restricted to some extent, al- 
though the most recent reports have shown moderate 
gains in the output of print cloths. Fine goods curtail- 
ment is being increased, and the production of goods for 
mechanical purposes is comparatively light. 

Firm prices were paid for print cloths for deliveries into 
July, and bids were being turned down in practically all 
quarters. Carded broadcloths were in fair demand. There 
was little activity in sheetings except for some bidding for 
lightweight goods. Sales of twills on August contracts 
were made. Drills, sateens and other classifications were 
quiet. 

Further inquiries for the low count all-rayon crepes, 
particularly for goods for the underwear trade, were cur- 
rent. Some mills were reported going off the goods 
rather than accept prices currently quoted, which repre- 
sent a loss to them. New all-rayon crepes for the fall 
trade were being sampled and larger purchasing of some 
new constructions that have appeared in the market was 
looked for shortly. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 34% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 6 
Ticking, 8-ounce 
Denims 12 
Standard prints -. 7% 


Dress ginghams 


Staple ginghams 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 
4 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Considerable improvement was 
noted in the yarn market last week. Inquiry from all 
divisions of the market was much better and consumers 
showed much more buying interest than has been the 
case for some time. Knitters and weavers, who have 
been delaying buying for many weeks past are begin- 
ning to become much more in need of new supplies and 
last week were sending in many small orders for prompt 
delivery. 


Quite a volume of small orders in both weaving and 
knitting yarns is reported, although in the aggregate these 
do not mount up to any impressive total. Large orders, 
up to the 100,000-pound mark, were few, although con- 
siderable inquiring and sampling has been done, which 
leads dealers to believe that there is a latent need for 
yarns that soon ought to materialize in the form of sub- 
stantial business. 


Yarn prices continue to be weak, and it is said that 
most sales show little, if any, profit. Nevertheless, here 
and there spinners are found who will shade even pres- 
ent low levels, when it is desired to keep spindles in 
operation. 

The price situation has held up placing of orders to 
some extent because buyers have refused to believe that 
the market has reached the bottom. Spinners, however, 
have nearly all been adamant about further reductions, 
saying that as the market stands now they are not even 
breaking even. They are not disposed to taking on any 
business that would mean a decided loss and are turning 
down business at any figure below their asking price. 

Buying continues in small lots with manufacturers 
covering on immediate requirements. 


Combed yarns have sold in reported lots of up to 
10,000 pounds, but few of this size however. The mar- 
ket on the various descriptions remain soft on account of 
which is considered by itself and prices accepted depend 
on whether the numbers wanted were in stock or to be 
made up while. quality merits has had much to do with 
price variations. 


Southern Single Warps 30s 24% 
12s 40s ex. 34 
16s _..-18% 50s 41 
20s _. 19% 60s 47 
26s Rae SRE! 23 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
30s .... 24% 18 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 10s 
Warps 12s __49 
17% 16s 19 
Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
wel 
30s. 24% te Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
36s ply 7 
40s 32 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
40s e 33% 8s, 1-ply 156% 
Eecishara Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
17 10s, 1-ply, and 8-ply 16 
128, 2-ply 17 
12s . 16s, 2-ply 18% 
l4s 208, 2-ply 19 
Southern Frame Cones 
26s 8s 17 
288 24 10s 17% 
0 24 12s 18 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 18 
10s _. 18 18s . 19 
12s. 18% 20s 19% 
l4s 22s 20 
16s 19% 248 21 
208 268 22 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER- ‘CCOLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS: 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARPDRAWI'N G MACHINES 
“HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Framingham, Mo ROCKFORD, ILL, U.S.A. Greenville 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


| 

WINDING MACHINERY 
| For all Transfer Purposes 
| Textile Mills 
| ig Exporters to 
| 4 54 Foreign Countries 
| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
| BOSTUN 

| Fill? 

In The 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


bi 
PUPS ia 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO... Worcester 
L. LL. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. F. Moore, Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S 
Memphis, Tenn C., Walter F. Woodward, Mer 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 843. 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C Greenville, S. C. Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 

HALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Ve 
my ‘Offices: 1102, Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va 
905 Electric Bidg.. Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Bide.. Atlanta, Ga.: 701 Brown- Marx Bide.. Bir- Rep E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
mingham. Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N 242 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. 


C.- 1124 Canal Bank Bide... New Orleans, La.; 2412 W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H 
Pinehurst Blvd., Shreveport, La.; 1515 Sante Fe Draper, Jr. 


dg.. 

Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatch Bi DRAPER, E. S., 1516 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N.C 
pen oo —" 594 Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey. K. A. Simmons and R 
Antonio, Tex A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
New York City. Sou. Reps R. J. Mebane, Ashe- City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory. Tenn A. Kuns- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills. (Yarn Dep po man, Mgr.;: Richmond, Va., W. Shackelford. Mer 
lis, N. C Sou. Reps FP. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Mer... 611 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R é Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. F. Hubach. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W Tenn 

Ga.; 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. Wilming- 
B eas and C. A. Burgess. Greenville Office: Mar- ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. Pirst St.. Charlotte, 
ae teCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and NN. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
a > Atlanta Office W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 


Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. ©. Newman, L. E. Green. H. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd - aa ~< B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge. 
York City. Sou Agent: Cameron yr oom an: Ww 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: B. R 
N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.- 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 5. C W. R. Ivey, 111 Millis Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; J. M. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
R. I. Sou. Office Independence Bidg., Charlotte. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. 
N C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G Franklin, Augusta, Ga: R. M Covington. 715 


North, P. O. Box 844 | Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
r n. P. O. Box 1354 reensboro, ey, EATON, PAUL B., 21 h ; 
2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.: R. E UL 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 


ville, 5. C 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Chariot 215 Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
Offices 44-A Norwood Place Greenville, Mi ls. Pelham. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 
Central Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex EC ONOMY BALER ©O., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW - Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.; THE lanta. Ga. 


NEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- 
“SPOOL. BOBBIN co.., Burlington, Vt. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. 


oo 
Sou. Rep., The McLeod Companies, which are: George FP. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8 _ FAFPNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain, 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 
A+’ Winston- Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C 
RAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg.. _—~ A. Letz, Atlanta Office; S. D. Berg, 207 N. Caswell 
Salem, C. Sou Reps Smith bak a ~ Road, Charlotte, N. C.; W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
stom-Batem Office; S. C. Stimson, 164 liams St.. Dallas, Tex.: W. P. Cunningham, P. O. 
Ave’, Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery Box 1687, Houston, Tex 
St. Ns Atlanta. Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan FIDELITY 
Chittatiooga. Tenn MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 

Ave., 4 Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin. Phila- 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, I) Son. delphia office. 


fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; Jd. , FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
Spencer, Mer. J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
BOND CO., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., Philadel- Ga.; J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
phia, Pa Sou. Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
C.- John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in al! 
Ge ' principal Southern cities 
BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R 


I 
HL. Siever. P. O. Box Southern Pranklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.., 
Ww. B. Uhier. 608 Palmetto 5. 5S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; J. J. Brown, Henry Grady Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
Hotel. Atlanta, Ga ng DYESTU rif CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
OWN CO.. DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. ew Yor sity Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1201 & 
ma Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer 


8. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta. Ga. E 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer. 
TTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philade! 
chia Pa Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn. Mer Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 


. City, Okla., F. B. Hathaw 
CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New Salen + F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
mingnam, Ala. R. T. 

York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiey, 1008 Wil- Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. M. O. McKin- 
liams Mill Road. Atlanta, Ga.: M. L Kirby, P. O. ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox Mer.: Louisville, Ky.. 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C j E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn. G. O Mc. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., farlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H. Barksdale, 


1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mégr.: Rich- 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 

Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.., 

Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston. 
ton. Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 

Dallas, Tex., W. FP. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 

Charlotte Office. ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener, 187 Spring 

CHARLOTTE MFG. CO., 1200 S. Mint St., Char- St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial! 
lotte, N. C. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C C.; Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Cline owen, Griffin, Ga. 
ton, lowa. Sou. Reps J. W. Pope, Box 490. At- GREENSBORO LOOM REED Co.. Greensboro, 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- N. ©. Geo. A McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep.: H. F 
lotte, N. C Harrill, Forest Ci N.C 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “C’’ and Clearfield. 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.: S. B. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn. P. 0. 
Alexander, Mgr. Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Saiem. N. ©.. T. Holt Havewaod. Mer 


Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson. P. O. 
Box 125. Rockingham. N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. Small and 

Barker, 608 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Atlas ita, Ga.; Jas. A. Brittain, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 
5S. ©.; H. J. Waldron and D. O Wylie, P. ©. Box 
663, Greensboro, N. C.;: A. Y¥. Guitar, P. O. Box 
949. New Orleans. La 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 FPorsyth St... S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: E. M 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 8t.. 
Washington, D. ©C.: Guy L. Melchor, Jr.. Atlanta 
Office 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING O©O., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr.. 601 E. Morehead 
St.. Charlotte, N. C 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps Cc. FP. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep 
Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte. N. C 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char. 
lotte, N. Chattanooga. Tenn 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C 


Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville. S. C., Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington. N 
Cc. Sou. Rep Claude B. Lier. P. O. Box 1383. 


Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile. 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham, Ala 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga 


SPOOL MFG. CO... Johnson 
City, N. Y¥. Sou. Office: 51° Johnston Bidg.. L 
Wooten V.-Pres 

LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone. 822 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. 
N. C. (Warehouse) 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg. 5. C.. R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON CO,, JOHN P., 247 Atiantic Ave.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Oo. H. Ochs, Hote! Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., BE. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr.. J. W. 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Stapies, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. ©.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO... THE, Laurel St.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister. P. O 
Box 563, Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Moreland. P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. Il. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office; J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro, 
N. C.;: E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Payettevilie, 
N. C. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 31 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Roy 8. 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Reps. : ©. D. Taylor, Gaffney. 
5. C L E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: J. K. Moore. 
Gaffney. 5S. C.; H. L. Lanier. Shawmut. Ala. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22644 N. Forbis St.. 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt, Mgr.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, S. C., D. 8. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey; Greensboro, N. 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill: Richmond, 
Va.. W. A. McBride; Augusta, Ga., BE. Moline: 8t. 
Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., H. J. Steeb, 
Cc. Fischer: Dallas, Tex., W. B. Mix: Houston, 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C., W. B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townend, Sou Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. O. 
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PLATTS METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C 5. Agent. F. L. Hill, Bos 407, 
Lexington. N.C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall. Cra- 
merton. N C.: R. L. Burkhead. Varner Bidg.. Lez- 
ington. N © 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Oa., 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ly Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atianta, Ga.;: Young & 
ann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8 


C.;: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston, 


Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou 
Offices: Atlanta. Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Megr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP.. C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou 
Warehouse. Greenville, S&S C. Sou. Reps.: W. T 
Smith, Box 349. Greenville. S. C.: G. H. Brown. 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market St., Dal- 
las, Tex. 


SE YDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., At- 
lanta, 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO Woonsocket, R. I 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C 


& K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 FE. 34th St... New 
York City. Sou. Offices: 598 Peachtree St... N.E.. 
Atianta, Ga., N. Miller, Dist. Mgr.: 1410 Johnston 
Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C.: 2102 Jackson St., Dallas, 
H. L. Gaddis, Dist. Megr.. Sou Reps.: M. H. 
Courtenay, L. H. Batley, G. F. Langevin, Atlanta 
Office: R. W. Franklin, Charlotte Office: D. 

Crull, Paul H. Sisk. G. W. George, Dalias Office. 


SOLV AY SALES CORP., 61 ar cadwag. New York 


City Sou. Rep Chas H W. More- 
head St.. Chariotte, N. C B Schier Chem! 
cal Co 1202 Chestnut St Chattanooga, Tenn 

Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave New 
Orlea I ). A. Sudduth & Co Birmingham 


Ala Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co Tampa, Miam! 
and Jacksonville, Fla 


BONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hafteville,. S. Cc. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. Wm. H. Monty, Mer 


BTAFFORD CO., THE. Readville. Mass. Sou 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 5.W.. 
Atianta. Ga... H. C. Jones. Mer.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace Black. P. O. Box 424, Chariotte,. N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville. 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Oo. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C.. E 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr 


DEVELOP VME NT co... THE. 1001 Jeff 
rs Standard Greensboro. Sidney S. Paine 
Pre: Ga. -Ala Rep.. Robert A. Morgan, Rome, Ga 
TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. H. G. Mayer, Mer 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200 8. Mint St... 
Charlotte, N. © 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP... 2 Park Ave. New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. Bryan, 614 E. Wash- 
ington St., Greenville, S. C.: R. Morton. P. O 
Box 1030. Greensboro, N. C.: W. B. Purse, Prov!i- 
dent Bidge., Chattanooga, Tenn 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St... Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sonu. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Prederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 

K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Side Charlotte, N. C.: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536. High Point. N. C.: E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108. Atianta. Ga.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, 
Greenville. S. C.: J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. 8&8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, 5S. C.; O. B. Land, Box 4. 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.;: Gastonia Mill Supply Co,, Gastonia, N. C.: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 5S. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


ee ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn Sou. 
Reps.: . A. Kennedy Co.. Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, _ C.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court. Charlotte. N 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter. Mer.; 
520 Angier Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. PF. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps. : B P. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas. Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N 
H. Wick Rose. Mer. — 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmi 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. — 
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and Letcester, Mass. Rep.: George P. Bahan. 
P. Box 561, N. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitineville. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N 

H. Porcher and R. I Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Sales 
Bide.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P Thomas, 
Charlotte cffice: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell. 
Atianta off: 


Ww LE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
lillie, Ma u. Rep Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Sth St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St Greenville. S. C 

woop’s SONS CO., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sou. The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co.. 695 Glen St., Atlanta, Ca.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N 


Thomas Def ends Mills 


Augusta, Ga. Somewhat of an 
unusual statement, discussing the po- 
sition of a cotton mill in a communi- 
ty, is contained in a letter sent by 
Landon Thomas, president of the 
John P. King Mfg. Co., of this city, 
and read at the Kiwanis luncheon 
here. Mr. Thomas was making reply 
to a slur on the cotton mill industry 
made by Col. R. W. Soper, of the 
Lenwood Hospital. Mr. Thomas 
makes comparison of the wages and 
living conditions of the mill opera- 
tive as compared with workers using 
other means of making a livelihood. 

‘The statement by Dr. Soper con- 
tained inaccurate and unjust state- 
ments about cotton mills and the peo- 
ple who work in them,” Mr. Thomas 
declared. “Dr. Soper said that ‘a 
cotton mill is an asset to no town.’ 
Yet the cotton mills of Augusta pay 
annually to the city and county more 
than $100,000 in taxes. They pay 
to the city more than $70,000 for 
canal water power. They disburse in 
payrolls more than $1,250,000. These 
are very material contributions to the 
business life of Augusta. Most com- 
munities would consider an industry 
which made such contributions a very 
desirable asset. 

‘Dr. Soper siurred at the intelli- 
gence of people who work in cotton 
mills. That was unjust. It requires 
more skill, training and intelligence 
to spin and weave than to stand be- 
hind the counter of any store or to 
hill the majority of clerical jobs. 

‘Dr. Soper said that ‘women make 
from $6 to 8$ per week.’ That is a 
general statement which gives a 
wrong impression. There is a wide 
difference between the scales of pay 
in different mills, but I doubt it, even 
the lowest pay county mills, a white 
woman worker receives as little as 
$6 for a full week’s work. Similar 
statements have been made to me. 
Upon investigation I have always 
found that the pay in question was 
for less than a full week’s work. 

‘In the cotton mill in Augusta with 
which I am familiar, the lowest pay 
received by a white woman for un- 
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skilled work is $12.20 for a full week. 
The lowest pay received by a white 
woman for skilled work, such as spin- 
ning and weaving, is about $17 for 
a full week. The average for white 
women is skilled work is between $19 
and $20 for a full week. Other jobs 
filled by women pay more. Do jobs 
open to women in stores pay as well? 
Does farming offer as good cash re- 
turn? 

‘“Industrious cotton mill people do 
not have a ‘bare existence’ as Dr. 
Soper states. Some of them own their 
own houses. Many of them live in 
company houses which are better 
maintained and more cheaply rented 
then privately owned houses. Typical 
rentals vary from $1.40 per week for 
a three room house including electric 
light, water and toilet and bath to 
34 per week for a four room modern 
apartment. I know a group of cot- 
ton mill people who have more than 
$8,000 in their own bank and more 
than $32,000 in a mutual burial asso- 
ciation.’ 


Estimate 86,457 Silk 
Spindles Idle in 1929 


The of Commerce in 
its biennial census of manufactures 
reports that 86,457 silk spinning and 
twisting spindles were idle in 1929, 
as against 138,238 in 1927 and 105.- 
377 in 1925. Of the spindles idle in 
1929 39 771 were in plants engag- 
ed primarily in throwing and wind- 
ing and 46,686 in other silk mills. 

The number of spur silk spindles 
idle in 1929 was 11,422, as against 
22,840 in 1927 and 27,947 in 1925. 
Of the total idle in 1929, 512 spindles 
were in throwing and winding plants 
and the remainder in other silk mills. 

Idle winding spindles in throwing 
and winding plants in 1929 totaled 
19,691, as against 40,766 in 1927 and 
54,926 in 1925. Idle winding spin- 
dles in other silk mills totaled 27,774 
in 1929, 24,686 in 1927 and 17,950 
in 1925. 

The activity shown by silk machin- 
ery In 1929 was greatly in excess of 
previous years. The silk industry 
shared in the nationwide prosperity 
in 1929. The above figures, of course, 
do not reflect current conditions in 
the industry. It is probable that 
there is more machinery idle at the 
present time than in either 1927 or 
1925. 

Idle silk spindles in New York 
totaled 10,654 in 1929, 4,548 in 1927 
and 23,884 in 1925. In Pennsylvania 


54,563 spindles were idle in 1929, as 
compared with 95,831 in 1927 and 
46.634 in 1925. 
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Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Misses Julia Herrington, Victoria Adams, Vasliti Adams, Dora Williams, Ethel Gautney and Odessa Beasley, 


of Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


The above rose arch is over the main entrance of Opp Cotton Mills, and as a background for the six lovely young 
ladies, completes a picture to entrance the most fastidious artist. 


ty, but everything else is beautiful. 
thank the manager, C. H. Cole, for this picture. 
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Mill Village 


— 


Not only are the roses and girls of this communi- 


Gardens and flowers are in their prime in this splendid Alabama town. We 


Lancaster, S, C.--Lancaster Cotton Mills--136,608 
Spindles, 3,388 Looms 


(Continued from Last Week) 

We wish we had a picture of Lancaster village, 20 years 
ago, and now, for comparison. It is now truly beautiful 
in gorgeous spring attire, and will soon be more attractive, 
for houses are to be painted inside and out,—all white, 
again, because white was Colonel Springs’ favorite. 


CAPTAIN ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS SUCCEEDS His FATHER 
As PRESIDENT 


Few young men are more favorably known than Capt. 
Elliott White Springs, Flying Ace and successful story 
and play writer. 

Thousands have thrilled as they followed his characters 
through heart-gripping scenes and experiences as told in 
Liberty magazine, or watched with bated breath, the 
screen version of those stories. 

We wonder, as he takes up the mantle of his Dad, if 
the world will lose him as an author; will his pen be too 
busy with textile duties to weave into beautiful fabric 
the sweet and wholesome ideas teeming in his mind? We 


hope not, for we can ill afford to lose the inspiration of 
his wonderful talent as a writer. 


A Drink More CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Mahaffey is in charge of the “circulating lunch 
service’’—we would call it,—for his wagons go through 
the mills at stated intervals, serving wholesome sand- 
wiches, milk and other cold drinks. But milk is fast be- 
coming the favorite drink, and it now takes 250 gallons 
per week to supply the demand and its growing, and 
people are showing the good effects of it. 

All about the mill are pertinent and arresting posters. 


“If More People Would Stop to Drink Milk, They 
Would Not Be So Far Behind!” 

“One Quart of Sweet Milk Equals 8 Eggs, %4 lb. of 
Steak or 8 lbs. Squash.” 


Milk is one of the greatest weapons against disease 
that can be found. There is no drug nor doctors prescrip- 
tion that can equal it in building up the health of young 
or old. It helps tremendously to overcome the effects 
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of the seven formerly named diseases which so often pre- 
pare the way for tuberculosis. 

Lancaster Mills Company, Miss Spivey and the Co- 
Operative Store Company—are all to be complimented 
in their efforts to make milk the most popular drink in 
their community. 

The Co-operative Store is owned by the people of the 
mills and is stocked with groceries and general merchan- 
dise. It enjoys a large trade, and the people reap the 
rewards. 

BASEBALL TEAM 


There's a fine ball team that belongs to the Catawba 
League. Every Saturday has brought rain and disap- 
pointment to these players, but they hope to have a 
double-header, July 4th, and “Aunt Becky” is invited. 
R. P. Barton, general overseer of spinning, is president; 
(’. C. Brgman, superintendent Mill No. 2 is secretary 
and tresurer, and Judge Morton, manager. This is a 
strong team and will be heard from. 


Boys rn OTHER VOCATIONS 


We often hear or read—‘‘Once a cotton mill worker— 
never anything else.” But such is not always true. 

Robert Love, a successful dentist in Atlanta, with office 
on Marietta Street, was once a Lancaster Mill boy. 

Dr. Clyde Harris, a leading physician of Lancaster, 
has proven that “a prophet may have honors in his own 
country.” He was a Lancaster Mill boy, son of Alec 
Harris, slasher man, and was ambitious to practice his 
profession at home, and does it. 

Nurses, stenographers, bookkeepers, and ministers of 
the gospel have gone out from Lancaster Cotton Mills 
and are making good in their chosen professions. 


VILLAGE CHURCHES 


The Baptist Church, with Rev. Bennett, pastor, has 
a membership of around 500 and a fine Sunday school. 

The Methodist Church also has a large membership 
and good Sunday school. Rev. Duckworth, is pastor. 


A LATER, PERHAPS 


We had hoped to give the entire list of overseers, sec- 
ond hands, and those fine section men, but haven’t had 
the chance to get them lined up properly,—and just now 
we are crowded for space. A little later, we hope to 
publish every one of their names. They are all so pro- 
gressive, and so interested in textiles. Many of them 
are going to night school. Several are taking I. C. S. 
courses. Not one of the bunch but what is keen and 
alert. No danger of them getting in a rut. 

LESTER MELTON, ELECTRICIAN 

He is “Aunt Becky’s’” nephew. Five years ago we 
took him to Mr. Gordon Cobb, recommended him as 
worth considering, and Lester has fulfilled our expecta- 
tions. 

He is deeply interested in his work, and speaks highly 
of Mr. King, master mechanic and electrician, who re- 
signed recently on account of bad health. Lester show- 
ed us some wonderful machinery invented by Mr. King, 
especially an electrical device that cuts iron as neatly 
and easily as we cut paper with a pair of scissors. 


This shop has the best equipment and conveniences 
we have ever seen in any mill. Can make any kind of 
gears or other needed supplies. 

Lester is not only a good electrician—thanks to the 
wonderful training he has received and the electrical 
Studies he is taking—but he’s a good citizen too,—a fine 
Christian character, and active in church and Sunday 
school work. 

His wife is a.real home maker,—an energetic, thrifty 
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little lady, and a wonderful mother to two fine boys, 
Jack and Harry and a sweet baby girl, Betty Jean. 
Tuirty-Two YEARS IN LANCASTER 


F. D. Privette, overseer spooling, 
day and night, Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C. He has been 
here 32 years. Never worked in any 
other mill. Began as sweeper at 1 5c 
per day of 12 hours. Has been over- 
seer 12 years. Says there never was 
and never will be a finer company to 
work for, or a better place to live 
than at Lancaster. He is truly loyal 
to his employers, is a good citizen, 
attends church and Sunday school 
regularly and should have been in 
our group picture last week. 


Fish Supper 


The Cherokee Falls Boosters Club met in the church 
basement May 5th—as they always do the first Tuesday 
of each month. The cooks,—Messrs Maynor, Floyd and 
Harris, had 80 pounds of fresh Broad River fish fried 
and stewed, which made plenty for over fifty guests and 
some left to send out to others. We had eleven distin- 
guished visitors with us, and everyone of them made 
a talk. They were Zeb Whechel, sheriff of Cherokee 
county; Lake W. Stroupe, probate judge; Poole Harvey, 
auditor, Cherokee county; J. Conrad Jones, clerk of 
court, Cherokee county; W. M. Moore, superintendent 
Broad River Mill, Blacksburg, S. C., with his overseers 
as follows: W. H. Fayssoux, overseer cloth room; Yates 
Moor, overseer weaving; T. S. Moss, overseer spinning; 
A. G. Turner, master mechanic; A. E. Moore, son of the 
superintendent; Jim Sutton, spinning overhauler. 

Our Baptist preacher, Rev. Walters, returned thanks 
and later made a grand speech. He said in the twenty 
months he had been here he has only missed one Booster 
meeting and that was on account of sickness. 

Music was furnished by the Cherokee Falls string 
band,—Messrs. Foust Sanlin, Carl Peterson, Coley 
Holmes, Cheek Holmes, and Rone Martin. 

Our president, Mr. W. R. Steppe, knows how to make 
everybody enjoy themselves. We have a bunch of ladies 
to wait on table that knows how. 

Our chief cook (I guess I had better leave his name 
off) was sitting on a ham crate at the table and broke 
through, and had to almost be pulled out of the thing. 
Several pounds of fish stew and his own 200 pounds were 
too much for a little ham crate. 


Pageant Plans Are Completed 


Plans for the fourth annual May pageant at Spartan 
Mills, were practically complete Sunday and the com- 
munity had begun to look forward to this annual event 
which will be staged this year on a larger scale than 
ever before. 

The cast of the pageant includes 225 boys and girls of 
the Spartan Mills community and directors of the event 
have been busy with rehearsals necessary for the coach- 
ing of so large a number for some time. Rapid progress 
has been made in this work and observers declare that 
indications are that the pageant this year will be one of 
the most successful ever given by the mills’ community 
organization. 


Cherokee Falls. (..—Booster Club Has 
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MR. MiLL MANAGER—Why not get a 
master mechanic that will take the H. LEE DEARMAN 
worry of the plant and village upkeep 
off your shoulders, a technical graduates We wish to get in touch with H. Lee 
with vears of experience on mill opera- Dearman, former overseer spinning at 
tion and construction. One who knows Morehead Cotton Mills Co Spray, 
what to do and how to 4 ' \ddress mM. & if you know his present address 
, care Southern Textile Bulletin kindly advise the Business Manager, 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
WAN TED—Position as operative of warp 
tving machine Young, capathl with 
three vears experience. Now «¢ ple d 
Will 2 inv place \ddress M \ irs 
Southern Textile Bulletin Wanted To Trade 
WANTED—First Class Boss Weaver who Fourteen Banner Diagonal Golf Ma- 
has had actual experience in weaving chines about one year old for “H H’"’ 
Print Cloth, Drills, and Twills We Half Hose Reverse Plate Fancy 200 
want nothing but a first class man, no Needle 3%” Cylinder Machines. Box 


Send references with No. 843, Durham, N. C. 
Address M. G.,. care 


Bulletin 


others need apply 
first application 
Southern Textile 


Classified Rates 


Effective April 23, 1931 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


RINTING 
RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


18 West Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Shows How Mills Help 
South 


Spartanburg, S. C. “The cotton 
mills are paying the bills for the pro- 
tection of all our homes, safeguarding 
the health of our families, the educa- 
tion of our children and the develop- 
ment of our natural resources,” W. 
P. Jacobs of Clinton, S. C., asserted 
in his address at the joint, meeting 
of the Woodside and Easley textile 
clubs, held at Starr, S. C. He said 
that without the help of the mills 
South Carolina would hardly be able 
to pay her bills. 

“During 1930 South Carolina cot- 
ton mills paid in approximately $5,- 
000,000 in taxes, and in addition paid 
out several million dollars in the sup- 
port of worthwhile activities in the 
field of moral welfare, religion, recre- 
ation and health in their own textile 
villages—over and above taxes paid.” 

At the joint meeting a gift was pre- 
sented to John T. Woodside, head of 
the plants, by the men of the club 
as a token of esteem on his birthday. 


Shoe Factory Girls Working 
In Pajamas 


Lynn, Mass.—Each of the 100 
girls employed in the stitching and 
packing rooms of a shoe factory here 
came to work recently with a pack- 
age under the arm. When the ma- 
chines started humming the secret 
was out—the girls were wearing gay 
beach pajamas. 

A week ago a committee of girls 
received permission from a member 
of the firm to don the new garb. 

Pajamas, the girls explained, were 
more comfortable than _ skirts or 
dresses, and would be more economi- 
cal, too, since they planned to wear 
them only at their daily tasks and 
thus save wear and tear on their 
street clothes. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —Wood,. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
D MILL STREET 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
| the Manufacture of | 


KBAGLE 


STARCH 


has achieved 


Greater uniformity of moisture content and 
fiuidity of paste. While Eag!e Starch always 
has been approved for its uniform quality, 
the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is 
absoluiely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


and also has 


Reduced sediment or residue. Especially 
designed equipment has resulted in the | 
elimination of practically all sediment— | 
which means smoother, cleaner size. Try | 
| 
| 


a “creaming” test. 


For best results, always be sure that starch 

is thoroughly “creamed” by stirring with 

cold water before admitting steam. For 
further information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. | 
Branch Offices: | 

| 


| Philadeiphia, Pa.—Boston, Mass.—Greenville, S. C. 
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DRAKE CORPORATION 


There Is | 


Less Shedding | 


of short cotton fibres due to the 
increased binding properties of 
the starch and its ability to with- 


stand the chafing of the reed. 


ARCY 


is used as a liquefier. 


when 


Norfolk, Va. 


A business recession should be 
treated as a “breathing spell.” 
It should be utilized to re-vamp 
production methods, to re-con- 
dition equipment and to put 
plants in shape for the next 


rise. 


ls your plant ready 


for the starter’s gun? 


How about your Card Grinding 
Equipment? We shall gladly 
re-condition it for you and lend 


you (no charge) grind- 


j% ers while we are doing 


QL wave IN AMERICA 


the work. 


B.S. Roy & 
Son Co. 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C 
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weave 

better, 

look 


better, 


and SELL the fabric 


A LERT manufacturers today are making rayon mix- 


tures with rayon warps and cotton fillings instead 
of cotton warps and rayon fillings. A rayon warp prop- 
erly sized, offers less resistance in the loom than a cotton 
warp, and the shuttle travels across the warp more 


smoothly and quickly. 


Furthermore, this construction reinforces the strength ot 
the rayon warp with cotton and covers the cotton in the 
superior appearance of the rayon. In short, you get a 


better looking, faster weaving and higher quality cloth. 


These are but a few of the reasons why manufacturers 
today prefer rayon for the warp and cotton for the filling. 
There are many other good reasons. Write and let us 
give you complete details how you can profitably adopt 
this construction. We are specialists in the manufacture 
of rayon warp sizing machinery and our many years ex- 


perience places us in a particularly good position to help 


you. 

CHARLES B. JOHNSON 
Piercy St., Cor. of Holsman Ave., Paterson, N. J 
REPRESENTATIVES 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO JOSEPH BARNES 

(‘hariotts N Nev hedtord 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LTD ELBROOK, INC 
Manchester, Hngland Shangha (“hina 


Continuous Hydro-extractor 


This machine will expel waste dye and bleach liquors from 


saturated Cotton, nt the Si DASSINE if forward 
your Drying Machine through a continuous series of opera- 
tions 

Gives more uniform results with less expenditure of energy 
and avoidance of intermittenc’ Many other advantages 
Reduce your costs by hydro-extracting saturated tibers this 


modern Ways 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
Varn Conditioning Machines, et: 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative. Charlotte. N. C. 


FOR FINE TEXTILES 


For the production of the finer grades of 
textiles, the mildness of Wyandotte Textile 
Alkalies is found exceptionally valuable. 

Wyandotte is especially made to insure 
thorough fibre cleanliness without in any 
way causing subsequent injuries. Wyan- 
dotte preserves all the life, lustre and elas- 
ticity. 

It will pay you well to learn how Wyan- 
dotte Textile Alkalies can aid in the pro- 

duction of finer fabrics. 


Order from your Supply Man, or 


write for detailed information. 


Quality and Service 


lextile Alkalies 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mirs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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